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Statement of Purpose 


The Overseas Mission Society is an association of Episco- 
palians, lay and clergy, devoted to the furtherance of the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church in our time. 


We realize that the outreach of the Church is of the es- 
sence of the Christian religion. We believe that the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of all mankind 
and should be shared with all, particularly in such times as 
these when world tensions are acute. 


Out of a zeal for the mission of the Church, the Society 
endeavors to share with its members and with the Church at 
large knowledge of the present state of the mission and to en- 
courage new methods for promoting greater missionary en- 
thusiasm, information, and service. 


Our hope is that more intelligent prayer, constructive 
thought, adequate reporting, responsible stewardship, and 
aggressive strategy will uphold and encourage workers in the 
field, support the National Council’s Overseas Department and 
lend new force to the missionary task of the Church. 


Membership in the Society ($5 a year) includes subscription to the Re- 
view, Communique, the CMS Newsletter and the SPG Oversea News. 
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of the 
PACIFIC 


Editorial: Is Parish Life the Culp 
LIBRARY 


(A Pastor's Meditation on the “Gray Report’ 


The Report of the Committee of Conference on Overseas Missions, pre- 
sented to our National Council in October 1960 (the “Gray Committee Report,” 
nicknamed for its chairman, Bishop Gray of Connecticut), will have us all 
talking for years to come. (See Professor Clebsch’s article ‘New Wine—or 
Only New Bottles?” in this issue.) There are few aspects of the Church's life 
which it will not disturb. We shall all be stirred to fresh thinking. What 
comes to this pastor-editor’s mind, after some musing on its content and 
impact, is this: Is there a relation, worth a hard look or two, between the 
Teligion encouraged by the pastoral patterns and aims of the modern parish 
and the feeble religion of mission indicted so clearly in the Report? 


Hoping that generous readers will not hold an editorial to account for 
a wholly balanced handling of an immense subject and will permit the edi- 
torial prerogative of presumptuously assuming that at present nothing about 
the Church is as it should be, here are a few perplexed thoughts which have 
‘been smoldering inside for some years. 


Could it be that there is, beneath our working theories about caring for 
human beings ("The cure of souls”), a half-codified standard of pampering 
people, which both denigrates human personality and greatly enfeebles men’s 
capacity for mission? Do people these days expect to be babied in their 
teligion? Have many clergy and laymen succumbed to this pastoral mode? 
We have become very sensitive to the abysses within—both individual 
‘and corporate. Has the pastoral ministry therefore grown afraid to be, in the 
mame of the Gospel, bold, challenging, tough, as well as listening, passive, 
soothing and protective? No, it could not be only that. Is it that we have 
inherited a system of care for people from an earlier day that expresses some 
‘essential human superiority of the cleric over the layman, so that the one 
always is to “care for” the other? Let the clergy be trained in that premise 
and in time the laymen will come to know and expect little else. It will be- 
come the preponderant self-image of the whole Church, forming the laity’s 
understanding of both the ministry and themselves: the clergyman—-sincerely 
pious, sympathy-dispensing, hand-holding, forever the patiently compassion- 
ate figure at his best in the hard moments of life; and the layman — be- 
leaguered by life, essentially a recipient whose difficult, misunderstood, 
suffering lot requires a professional caste trained to administer proper and 
timely balm. 


“Charicature? Certainly. But how much also true? And if true enough for 
note, how very, very far from parish-level inter-relationships that expect 
vigorous allegiance from grown-up people who can be challenged to stand 
up, suffer, fight, witness, sacrifice, die (lose life in order to save it), to go 
or spend on mission! 
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Are we preoccupied with solace, with the delicacies of nurture, wit 
individualistic helpfulness, with a fundamentally indulging and debilitatin 
kind of cure of souls? 


Of course, several reactions explode at once at such a suggested judc 
ment. (1) Whatever else the Church is about, it certainly can never for 
moment abandon or down-grade the cure of souls in all aspects of that cate 
gory of responsibility. If souls and bodies are not being cared for, ther 
will be no persons sane, healthy, informed, trained and secure enough f 
pay the slightest attention to mission. Ah! But then the thought occurs c 
once, (2) could it be possible that the appointment to venture on missior 
the call to be counted, the summons to witness, are often the very best (am 
often-neglected)) ways to help people, to make access for the Spirit of Go: 
by Whom alone the real cure of souls is accomplished? How many example 
could be named of persons who found their comfort, security and peace, ne 
so much by looking for them directly or having them attended by profe: 
sionals, as by turning outward to the larger sufferings around them, by losim 
themselves in the outreach of the Church? And, of course, (3) in deemph« 
sizing the place of the gentle pastor among his hungering and wanderim 
sheep, there is the danger of providing excuse for a whole host of cleric« 
brutalities: for the loveless organizer and his June-Bug Parish, the creedal « 
rationalistic fundamentalists, the revolutionaries without charity or humo 
sympathy, the hard-eyed professional ecclesiastics who try to make pawr 
out of persons and party political machines out of parishes, whose truth 
are without kindness and whose reforms know not the slightest humility + 
leadership or sensitivity to what goes on inside of human personality « 
groups, who have learned nothing from the penetrating studies which hav 
so immensely enriched our understanding of the inwardness of the Gospel: 
healing work. | 


But, having cautioned ourselves by making careful note of these a 
other lively dangers and hideous alternatives, must we not face the implic 
tions of the Gray Report and ask ourselves something like this: Where, 
the routines and daily intercourse of ordinary parish life, do we hear tl 
trumpet call to militants on mission to become warriors, to take a stana 
Where do we find consensus in lay and clerical parish leadership thi 


“We must create the atmosphere in which missionaries are made 
here at home. Missionaries are not made in a materialistic Church, 
or in a worldly, self-indulgent, or pleasure-loving Church. Missionaries 
are not made where there is no faith or love of sacrifice. Mission 
work is so hard and exacting, so monotonous and spiritually trying, 


that it needs instruments finely-tempered in the fire of discipline and 
sacrifice if anything is to be accomplished. Can the Church supply 
these fires? Is there, as yet, the spirit and the atmosphere in which 
men and women can learn to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ?” 

(The Archbishop of Brisbane) 


re ee a a 
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the sacred vows of Baptism and Confirmation inevitably involve every 
Christian in taking sides, in ‘“not being ashamed to confess,” in controversy, 
altercation, disagreement right and left, in risking grudges and lost friendships 
and ostracism, in costly ethical choices that go against the fashion, in disci- 
plines of devotion that upset households and community customs, — in short, 
being uncomfortably different for Christ's sake? 


This is not just a question of tactics and pastoral fashions, of course. It 
exposes our answers to the most basic theological decisions about the Chris- 
tion life as mission, whether at home or overseas. When must there be con- 
flict and when can there be cooperation between the Church and the world? 
How much of what is here already does Christ use and how much must He 


_ discard? Which of his old ways can a man keep when he has died and 


been rebom in the Spirit? Among the structures and habits of human so- 
cieties what is continuous and what is discontinuous with the Kingship of 
God? When these ultimate complexities are brought to focus in the crises, 


- meetings, decisions and arguments in persons and parishes, of course there 


is not always a collision. Christians need not be every day in every way in 
disagreement with their lapsed, pagan and worlding neighbors and society in 
general. The local parish and parishioner, too—like the mission church and 
missionary—have to become “indigenous” in order to serve the Mission. 


But after careful modification by good theology, human lovingkindness 
and common sense, is the point not still true that all Christians—yes, includ- 
ing Episcopaliams in their parishes anywhere—have to learn to achieve a 
missionary perspective on the ups and down of personal and parish life, 
learn that they are under covenant with God to disagree, be different and 
often unpopular, court quarrels in Christ's name? 


We are “called” to inherit God's extravagant blessings, yes, But also to 
get into one grand, continuous, unpleasant, deadly squabble with the world 
for the world’s own sake. And we must be trained to express our distinctness 
in those very conditions and events where we are most likely to expect soft 
consolation and privately helpful counsel. 


Facing bereavement, getting or staying married, preparing for Baptism 
and Confirmation, putting sickness and convalescence to Christion use, 
choosing school and career, changing jobs, facing great and trivial choices 
under the pull of temptations without and within, dealing with unhappy, cruel, 
unfair people, facing vengeance in one’s self and others—there is a mission- 
ary dimension in all such moments. And there is a real difference in the way 
they can be met by Christians, a way which derives from the profoundly 
combative element in our holy calling. 


Does one sense this emphasis today in the Episcopal Church's founda- 
tional life at the parish level? 


This may be, then, the time-bomb, short-fused issue buried beneath the 
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many other implications in the Gray Report: If we are not all being made 
aware, in every least issue and encounter in parish life, of the controversies } 
as well as the comforts inherent in the Gospel’s impact, and if throughout | 
our Church an evasive silence about this is predominantly condoned—with | 
what shall we give any creative reply to the challenges of the Gray Report? 


In the parable of the farmer who set about training his unwilling mule, 
first whacking him over the head with a two-by-four— “First I got to get his 
undivided attention” — there can be no doubt that we as a church have been 
thoroughly stung and alerted. Now, with all the upset ideas, the proposed 
innovations in procedures, the new Permanent Advisory Council, the awaken- . 
ing incentives born of alarm and shame, must we not, at the most intimate 
and earthly levels of parish relationships, discipline ourselves to realize, with 
all the acute discomfort involved, 


that we are a troublesome, crusading society not a nursery, 
a controversial, revolutionary people under covenant with 
the Lord God not a club for morale support maintained by 
the vote of the religiously like-minded? We are, we Episco- 
palians, part of the Church of the One God Whose plan, 
purpose and work is mission—for not just the consoling and 
support, but the conversion of human nature and society. 
Nothing less. And it means battlhe—whose wounds, strange- 
ly, are for the healing of men and nations. 


G.F.T. 


Everything in the theological course must make it clear that the 
context of the Church’s mission has been and is in the whole world, 
not in the Western world or in the past. This can be done not by 
adding to the lectures or booklists, but by a rewriting of history, 
ethics, pastoralia, Bible exegesis, doctrine, etc. Not a number of 
light paper backs but major books in these subjects are necessary. 
The research and discussion and collaboration would give the impe- 
tus for a new kind of theological education at the most advanced 
level and at Sunday School and catechism level—in which the 
Church’s mission to the ends of the earth becomes again the con- 
text of Christian prayer, study and work. 


(Opinion expressed at a Missionary Research Seminar, 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury) 
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Brave New World 


Clarence B. Randall 


Rushing from the mountains to the 
sea, the great rivers of the world flow 
turbulently along their courses, each 
drawing to itself the waters of a par- 


Motivation for missionary interest, 
we are coming to realize, must spring 
from penitent gratitude to God for 
His Son’s mission to us all. This is 
undoubtedly the theological and in- 
‘dispensable foundation for a truly 
Christian missionary zeal. But there 
are other, auxiliary motivations 
‘which, while they may drain off, di- 
lute or even poison the real thing, 
can provide very powerful resources 
for the missionary enterprise. Among 
“such is surely the acute personal 
nowsledge of human beings far away 
in all their need, divers achievements 
\and promise ... This swift travel- 
ogue, by the former chairman of the 
board of the Inland Steel Company, is 
jan honest confession of conversion to 
lan increased sense of world responsi- 
\bility—surely a “schoolmaster” to any 
religious mission—in a “thoughtful 
| American,” to borrow his phrase. 
‘While his precise antidote for in- 
isularity may not be possible for 
vo certainly his message of ex- 


panded horizons can serve to awaken 
the stay-at-homes and stimulate the 
sensitivities of those millions already 
\travelling each year on business or 
ipleasure . . . Mr, Randall, sometime 
(‘Warden and Vestryman, served as 
(special assistant to President Hisen- 
jhower on foreign economic policy, and 
‘is author of several books on that 
(subject ... This article appeared in 
ithe Chicago Sun-Times of March 20, 
1960, and is here reproduced by kind 
vermission of both that newspaper 
wna the author himself. 


ticular continent, but roaring along 
with wild behavior as though no 
other stream existed. Yet when the 
Mississippi, the Nile, the Indus and 
the Ganges reach the ocean, their 
waters perforce must mingle and seek 
a common level. There nature 
promptly brings their several forms 
of turbulence under control, and com- 
pels each to accept the other. 

So must it ultimately be with na- 
tions. Today in the far reaches of the 
world mighty streams of powerful 
new ideas are swirling along ancient 
channels, threatening at times to 
break through the traditional barriers 
imposed by the centuries and to sub- 
merge vast areas. 


How likewise to bring these vast 
ideological torrents into a@ common 
level of understanding, in the safe 
sea of sound international relation- 
ships, is the foremost challenge fac- 
ing the modern world. No single 
government can achieve it alone, not 
even ours. The job must be done by 
people, millions of people, who will 
give their own time and effort as 
private citizens to the orderly ex- 
change of viewpoints among those 
who live under the many flags. 

Americons now know this. They 
are ready to accept the challenge, 
but they are at a loss to know what 
they must do. 


The first requirement is travel. We 
must go ond see. Read as we will, 
listen as we will, remember as we 
will, we cannot really get inside the 
hearts and minds of an alien people 
until we have walked among them. 
We must listen to their sounds, see 
their sights, and even smell their 
smells, to sense their poverty. We 
must stand at the threshold of their 


\ 
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temples to glimpse their faith, We 
must share the beauty of their art, 
and listen to the eloquence of their 
leaders, to know what motivates their 
spirits. We must read their history, 
and their philosophy, to understand 
the thrust of their traditions. 

The busy man replies, ‘True, but 
unfortunately I have no time.” Al- 
ready four engagements behind at 
the end of the day, he feels that all 
this must wait until that mystical time 
which lies ahead, called retirement, 
when he and his wife will set forth 
at their leisure to see the world, and 
form their opinions about it. For the 
present he must get on with plans 
for the new factory, and be content 
with the predigested views of his fa- 
vorite commentator. 

In all this he is dead wrong. There 
is nothing more urgent in his life. The 
busy people are the very ones who 
must go and see, for it is they who 
are the natural leaders at home, the 
ones who have the greatest personal 
authority when it comes to the form- 
ing of public opinion, and the ones 
who have most at stake in the per- 
petuation of American ideals the 
world around. 

Don’t tell me that a man cannot 
steal three weeks from his job if he 
puts his mind to it, and three weeks, 
properly spent, will make a fine be- 
ginning. 

Take my wife and myself, for ex- 
ample. We had exactly 24 days to 
spare, not a single day more, yet in 
that time we saw seven new coun- 
tries in the turbulent part of the 
world; in North Africa — Tunisia, 
Libya, and Egypt; in the Near East — 
Lebanon; and in the subcontinent of 
Asia—Pakistan, India, and Nepal. 

True, we had done our homework 
before going. By reading, by talking 
with those who had made similar 
trips, by every possible form of study, 
we had prepared ourselves, but it 
was the seeing which made the brief- 


ing come alive. 

And such excitement. Why should: 
Americans go on walking through the: 
same old museums in Europe, ori 
stumbling toward the same beaches: 
through sophisticated crowds of bath-1 
ers, when there is now so much that 
is new and amazing to be seen with- 
in easy reach by air? 

Take Tunis, for example. Drive ou 
along the causeway by the sea, and 
you will see flamingoes on a sand- 
bar. Twenty minutes further alonay 
you will come upon the site of ans 
cient Carthage. Through the palms 
as you drive slowly down the slope 
you will have before you the blues 
sea in the world. Below will lie the 
old Punic port, where American kids 
from embassy families still dig up ole} 
coins. Hard by will be the beautifus 
summer house of President Habik! 
Bourguiba, and the artist colony o 
Sidi-bou-Said. 

Or drive out from Tripoli in Libyo# 
along the coast to the east, and yow 
will find some of the best preservec 
and least known Roman ruins in the 
world. What's more, you will hav 
them all to yourselves—no guides, ns 
beggars, no souvenir vendors. Onl*! 
on hour and a half to Sabrata, thre 
hours and a half to Leptis Magna 
What a thrill to catch the blue of th: 
Mediterranean with your camera 
it gleams between the ancient co: 
umns! And on the way you will seq 
camps of desert Bedouins, and mor 
camels, and donkeys, than you wij 
have film for. 

Cairo, of course, is richly rewarc 
ing, and we Americans know it well 


or not. 
seem like familiar ground. But havy 
we formed the right impressio 
about them? 

Take the Pyramids, for exampld 
Time was when I believed that th 
extraordinary structures were ma 
possible only by the most brutal e# 
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t ploitation of slave labor; that they 


were monuments to the unspeakable 
arrogance of man. But I was wrong. 


| Modern archaeology has proven that 
| the labor was performed gladly, by 


willing hands. The work was done 
during the flood season when it was 
impossible to till the land, like a 
giant relief program, and the services 
were paid for by the issuance of com- 
modities, such as cotton cloth. The 
Egyptian people venerated their king, 
ond believing that he could continue 
to care for them after death, they en- 
tered into these vast projects volun- 
tarily, in an exalted spirit of religious 


~ devotion. 


Those who knew the old Cairo but 
have not seen the new city will be 
greatly pleased. A gracious esplan- 
ade adorns the river bank. The ho- 
tels are new, modern, and extremely 
comfortable. The streets are clean, 
and the fly pest has been brought un- 
der control: Great strides have been 
made also in housing. 

Life in the village is better, too. No 


longer is it necessary for the people 
to drink bacteria laden water from 
the Nile. Deep wells have been 
driven, and fresh drinking water is 
available in reservoirs. 

To sense the human story in Egypt, 
drive out along the back roads in the 
irrigated area. You will pass shep- 
herds tending their flocks; you will 
see camels buried under loads of 
sugar cane; in the distance a ga- 
moose, or water buffalo, will be pull- 
ing a plow; following the plow will 
be a line of white Ibis, picking up 
worms. 

Go modern, if you will, and drive 
down through the delta on the new 
dual highway, as far as Alexandria. 

Or just sit on the balcony of your 
hotel, watching the busy traffic of the 
Nile. See the barefoot sailors scram- 
ble up the masts of the feluccas to 
take in sail as they come to a bridge. 

Cairo is hard to leave. 

Beirut is sheer joy. The comfort of 
the hotels, and the excellent cuisine 
of the restaurants appeal to the body, 


Something healthy is taking place in world missions. 


Here and 


there a Christian doctor, dentist, contractor, or agricultural expert is 
putting his business in the United States in the hands of others for 
a year, and is going abroad to serve the people of Africa or Asia 
through his church's missionary out-reach. He takes his family along 
and learns at first hand what it is like to be an ambassador for 


Christ in strange surroundings. He also smooths out many kinks in 


the mission's operation. 

Today thousands and even millions of American churchgoers 
travel outside the United States. Some attach themselves to per- 
manent Christian communities overseas; others encounter represen- 
tatives of various religions and become more confused than ever. 
Denominational leaders meanwhile struggle to indoctrinate their 
traveling laymen with some notion of cultural empathy and the 
"motive for mission.” 

We feel that this new “grass roots to grass roots” missionary thrust 
is the best teacher of all. It has something of New Testament flavor 
about it, and we hope the idea will catch fire. The world could 
stand some attractive Americans following in the steps of him of 
whom it was said than even his feet were beautiful. 

(from an editorial in “Christianity Today’) 
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while the beauty of the landscape 
lifts the spirit. Not much more than 
an hour away lies Byblos (now 
called Jubayl), one of the oldest 
cities known, with its Crusader castle, 
and its Phoenician port, most ancient 
in the world. Two hours away is 
Baalbek, a magnificent Roman ruin, 
but this is merely the destination that 
makes possible a thrilling day. Fol- 
lowing a perfect, modern highway, 
you rise 5,000 feet in 50 minutes, and 
as you pass the crest you see below 
you unbelievably fertile valley called 
Al Bekaa. This may have been the 
Promised Land, about which Moses 


had heard, but which he never quite 
reached. Certain it is that it was the 
breadbasket of ancient Rome. On the 
skyline is the border of Syria, and the: 
snow-capped peak of Mount Hermon. é 
Locally it's believed that it was here: 
that Christ said to Peter, “On this rock « 
I will build my Church.” Wherever! 
you turn you face a picture that! 
makes your camera finger itch. | 

As for Pakistan and India, people | 
have been going out there for a long, 
long time. My wife and I were near- 
ly 700 years behind Marco Polo, and 
22 centuries behind Alexander the 
Great. 


“Missions will be tolerated as long as they serve a useful purpose. 
Those who really understand and appreciate what Missions ond 
missionaries are aiming at are few and far between. Missions will 
be judged from an entirely utilitarian point of view by those who 


are likely to have political power. 


The more we stand for quality 


against quantity, the more unpopular we will be.” 
(C.M.S. Newsletter) 


How short seems the span of our 
own history when compared to such 
an ancient culture! 

First to come were the Aryans, who 
pushed in from the Caspian Sea some 
2,400 years before Christ. Later came 
the Persions under Darius. 

Next in turn was Alexander, who 
reached Kabul in Afghanistan in 329 
B.C. and battled his way southward 
over the mountainous Hindu Kush to 
reach the Indus River, in the hope 
that he might establish a sea route to 
Persia. With high enthusiasm, which 
I now share, he wrote a famous letter 
to Aristotle in which he described the 
wonders of this new land which he 
had discovered. 

In 750 A.D. the Arabs poured in, 
followed three centuries later by the 
Ghazni, from what is now Afghan- 
istan. 

In 1294 it was the fabulous Kublai 
Khan, and in 1400 Timur, the Lame. 


Tamerlane we call him now. Leaving 
his throne in Samarkand, in Turkis- 
tan, at 60 years of age, and having a 
serious physical infirmity, he never- 
theless led an expedition which cap- 
tured Delhi, ond committed horrible 
atrocities. 

Our own Christopher Columbus 
tried and missed. Sailing for India, 
he discovered America by mistake, 
which in itself might well give the 
people of India and Pakistan a pri- 
ority in claims on our friendship. 

Vasco da Gama did better. He 
reached the city of Calicut in 1498, 
and gave the Portuguese a foothold 
on the subcontinent of Asia which 
they have held to this day. 

The Dutch came, too, around 1600, 
but they were chased out by Clive, 
who gave the British a supremacy 
that was to last until August 15, 1947, 
when the new India became a sov- 
ereign nation. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Bungling the Job 


Sirs: I have come around again and again in my thoughts to a phrase, 
“the tiny filaments of understanding on which must hang the bridges of 
international friendship and good will.” This applies so aptly to the rela- 
tionship we form and try to maintain with the visiting Fulbright grantees as 
they arrive wide-eyed from the Orient, stay with us in Hawaii during a six- 
weeks period of adjustment to the American scene, and then go on to their 
mainland universities. The presence of thousands of foreign students in the 
United States today gives us one of the best of all possible chances to form 
those tiny filaments and to encourage them to grow into strong cables of 
understanding. 

Since this is a more important method of maintaining international good 
will than elaborately planned programs of propaganda, I wonder why we 
often deliberately bungle the job. I have recently had on example of an 
opportunity that was bungled. About two weeks ago, while the Fulbright 
students were still in Honolulu, the Thai students asked me to take them to 
a drive-in theatre the see “The King and I.” They had two reason for wanting 
to go. One was to see what a drive-in is like and the second was to see this 
movie which is banned in their own country. 

We went to the outdoor theater, sitting for three hours or more through a 
wild shooting picture of the north woods until we finally saw all of the fea- 
tured movie about the king of Siam. Had we been in a conventional picture 
theater, I could not have heard the comments which were made in the freer 
atmosphere provided by the inside of my Chevrolet. Mainly there were 
expressions of disappointment, of dismay at the small errors made, and of 
sheer hysterical laughter at the larger misconception of Thai culture. One 
of the young men in the car was a medical doctor, another was a lecturer 
at Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok. The doctor remarked that, in view 
of the enormous amount of money that had obviously been spent on the pic- 
ture, it seemed incredible that the film company had not hired more Thai 
advisers to supervise details and to help in the avoidance of gross errors. 

Some of the complaints made by the Thai students were that articles of 
dress, such as the head ornaments used in ordinary scenes, were actually 
things never worn outside a temple, or never worn in the instance depicted 
in the story. Another annoyance was that the actors attempted the language 
but could speak only what the students referred to as ‘broken Thai.” It would 
have been better to have used English throughout the picture than to have 
given the ludicrous effect of “pidgin Thai” from a dignified character. One 
of the larger errors, the students felt, was in the misunderstanding of the 
king in respect to the strange antics he was made to go through, actions that 
would have been out of the question for the real monarch. 

Although the students, at the end of the picture, admitted that it wasn’t 
quite as bad as they had feared, still they came away in a hurt and em- 
barrassed silence because of the misunderstanding of their country. Such 
a thing certainly does not make the “filament of understanding” stronger. 
Since American movies are traveling around the globe, it would seem that 
Hollywood as the mirror of culture, ought to hire a few anthropologists when 
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it undertakes to portray an exotic people. 

Coming closer to home (to my home, at least) I have an example of the 
same liberty taken with Hawaiian culture. I bought a copy of sheet music in 
Waikiki the other day. It was supposed to be “Song of the Islands,” one of 
the finest of the local songs, now about sixty years old, which is getting on 
for a song. One the front of the sheet of music was a picture of Betty Grable 
in a grass skirt and lei but otherwise in the most un-Hawaiian of poses. First, 
she was on tip-toe in her dance whereas the Hawaiian hula is always done 
with heels on the floor. Next she had her fingers curled down in a kind of 
elegant claw. This, for a still pose, would be impossible. The position re- 
quires that the fingers be straight. Her whole attitude, with over-the-shoulder 
smirk, was utterly non-Hawaiian. 


But letting all that go, the most disappointing thing was the change made 
in the well-known stanzas of the beautiful song. Everyone in Hawaii knows 
that this song has a separate stanza for each island, telling of the particular 
beauty of that spot and of the kind of lei reserved for that island. Now the 
modern song writer who re-did that song failed to mention any of the islands. 
He simply threw together a list of lush clichés (“balmy airs,” “caress the 
waving palms,” “shadows falling,” “sweet island home,” which would quickly 
bring on nausea to the kamaaina and bring disappointment and embarrass- 
ment to the real Hawaiian citizen of the islands. 


woes 


The first version of this lovely song was written on Maui in 1899. So far 
as I know, although other versions exist, no one has yet made an acceptable 
and complete English translation that can be sung to the tune. This task re- 
mains to be done. There are countless things remaining to be done in Poly- 
nesia and in Micronesia in the job of giving a true interpretation of the rich- 
ness and beauty of the Pacific cultures. In the meantime, I wish the modern 
song writers would not re-write songs without a glance at the actual mean- 
ing of the original. 


(from a letter to “ETC.,” a Review of General Semantics, by Elizabeth Carr of the 
Department of Speech at the University of Hawaii. Reprinted by publisher’s permission) 


“The description of a religion exclusively upon the basis of its specific 
institutions and of its dominant mythological themes is not exhaustive; it 
would be like the description of a man founded only upon his public be 
haviour and leaving out of account his secret passions, his nostalgias, his 
existential contradictions and the whole universe of his imagination, which 
are more essential to him than the ready-made opinions that he utters. If, 
before proceeding to the description of this or that religion, we took equal 
account of all the implicit symbolisms of the myths, legends and stories that. 
make up the oral tradition, as well as of the symbolisms legible in the struc- | 
ture of dwellings and in the various customs—we would open up a whole 
dimension of religious experience which had seemed to be absent, or barely 
suggested, in public worship and the official mythologies.” 


(Prof. Mircea Eliade) 
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The Mission of the Church to a World 


In Revolution 
Denis Baly 


You have asked me to speak of the 
mission of the Church. As I come 
fresh from travelling in three conti- 
nents, and from attending, among 
other things, the Strasbourg confer- 
ence on the Life and Mission of the 
Church, I find myself impelled to say 
that the mission of the Church is to 
be the servant of God and to learn 
what He has done, so that once more 
she may proclaim His mighty acts 


to the world. 


We live today in what Professor 
Mercia Eliade has well called ‘the 
terror of history,’ the horrifying pos- 
sibility that the pattern we know may 
not be repeated, that the familiar 
cycle may not recur this year, and 
that all that goes by the title of ‘Our 
World’ may irrevocably be destroyed. 
We see events slipping out of our 
control, and we fear lest they may 


“We cannot know God if we will 
not admit His hand in every act of 
creation.” Such is the summons by 
our author to a faith than can offer 
positive guidance to a world in violent 
and rapid change. Such a faith will 
bring the Church “to listen, to ques- 
tion, to study and to learn’ — im re- 
lation to the largely alienated men of 
the new societies emerging within and 
apart from the old ones .. . Dr. Denis 
Baly—no stranger to these pages 
(Vol. III, No. 1) —is an Episcopal 
layman, chairman of the Department 
of Religion at Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. This article was given as 
an address during the Synod of the 
Vth Province at Milwaukee in Sep- 
tember 1960. 
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be beyond anyone’s control. That 
which gives meaning to our society, 
and to our very existence, begins to 
look as if it had meaning no longer. 
That which is utterly new ond un- 
known forces itself upon our atten- 
tion, and to our alarm it is a monster 
—shapeless, disorderly, and in any 
terms that we know, meaningless. 

We are almost driven to the con- 
clusion that we live in a crazy world, 
a world without pattern or meaning. 
It is not, apparently, that there is a 
pattern which we could discern if 
only we looked more closely. At no 
time in history has man ever studied 
more carefully the whole structure of 
society, and the techniques by which 
the human race lives together. Yet 
all our researches have disclosed no 
coherent explanation, or any expla- 
nation at all that commands more 
than minority support. The truth ra- 
ther seems to be that there is no pat- 
tern, or at ony rate no pattern in 
terms which we can know or under- 
stand. ‘We see not our signs; there 
is no longer ony prophet; neither is 
there any among us that knoweth 
how long.” (Ps. 74:9) 

In face of the threat of a meaning- 
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less universe, men react in one of 
two ways, both of which are by now 
entirely familiar to us. Either they 
become aggressive, ond attempt to 
impose meaning upon the chaos in 
which they live; or they conform, 
hoping by their conformity to affirm 
meaning where there is none, and, by 
their elaborate and exact participa- 
tion in the ritual, to escape the in- 
tolerable question. The wide-spread 
rebellion against society is evidence 
of the one reaction, the gang-warfare 
in the cities, the excessive drinking 
even on ‘respectable’ campuses 
where it is supposedly forbidden, the 
dangerous driving on the highways, 
the strikes and other troubles be- 
tween Labor and Management — the 
whole range of activities in which 
men say to the world, ‘We'll show 
you who is master.’ Examples of the 
other reaction are the organization 
man, the ranch-type house, the well- 
filled church, and all that flurry of 
parish-house activities in which men 
and women withdraw from meaning- 
lessness into the familiar, manage- 
able, essentially comfortable world of 
Church. 

In all this complicated, stately, 
but quite irrelevant, minuet, which is 
the life of mid-century America—and 
I hasten to add, mid-century any- 
where else in the West as well— 
the Church is singularly given to sid- 
ing with conformity rather than with 
rebellion as a means of affirming 
meaning where chilly reason would 
insist that none at all exists. This is 
not perhaps surprising, for the forms 
rebellion takes are normally vulgar, 
often brutal, and inherently undesir- 
able. It is wrong to suggest, as 
many do, that they are in some way 
more true than conformity. They 
cannot be more true, because they 
are by nature false. However, it 
is important to grasp that they are 
not more false either. To conform 
to illusion cannot but be itself illu- 
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sion, and to erect little meaningful 


structures in a society which has it- - 
self no meaning is merely to play at: 


creation. 
the grounds that she brings meaning 
into a meaningless life is to damn 
her, for it is to say that she also is 
engaged in the same game of make- 
believe as are the other groups within 


To praise the Church on . 


the society: the same elaborate pre | 


tense that the Emperor is most gor- 
geously apparelled and needs only 
to step into the street for this to be 
clear to all. 

Yet there are those for whom the 
world has meaning, and who see no 
reason either to impose meaning or 
to assert it. 
there, self-evident to those who have 
eyes to see, and their duty is only 
to proclaim it. Among the most fa- 
miliar of these groups are the Com- 
munists, the Scientists, and all who 
are engaged in the tremendous de- 
velopment of technological studies. 
These groups include both the work- 
ers and the intellectuals, those two 
communities which the Church has 
notoriously failed to reach, and it 
should be noticed that all of them 
have two things in common: they be- 
long, all of them, to a revolutionary 
world, that is to a way of life which 
has come into being by the over- 
throw and reversal of what had gone 
before; and secondly, their world is 
to all intents and purposes a world 
without religion. This religionless 
society is well-nigh a new creation, 
and those who belong to it are a new 
kind of men and women, for of them 
it connot be said, as it could always 
be said in the past, that men and 
women are by nature religious. 

That such a society com exist at all 
seems contrary to reason, ond indeed 
it is contrary to our kind of reason, 
for to us religicn is the cement of 
society. Yet, there it is, an intoler- 
able, humiliating fact, showing very 
little sign of the decadence and 


It is for them already | 
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atrophy which by every religious ar- 
gument should have been sapping its 
‘strength inwardly from the beginning. 
Moreover, it is a strong and growing 
society, and, which is even more dis- 
turbing to those who belong to the 
fellowship of a religion, a moral so- 
ciety. The non-religious intellectual 
society, the non-religious world of the 
workers, and the quite avowedly non- 
religious empire of the Communists, 
do not display the moral degradation 
and corruption which the religious 
argument would claim that by now 
they ought to display, and which 
would justify our assertion that there 
is something lacking among them 
which we understand and they do 
not. The general moral standard 
seems to be at least as high (and in 
the opinion of many competent ob- 
servers is actually higher) in Com- 
munist Russia and China thon it is 
in the West. 

The Church, then, in the middle of 
the century, is faced with a paradox: 
either, it would seem, she must de- 
liberately close her eyes to an un- 
deniable fact, which she cannot do 
ond still maintain her integrity, or 
she is forced to her knes, and must 
admit with confusion that she has no 
further significance, that her argu- 
ments no longer have meaning in a 
world which has found it can do 
without them, and that therefore she 
con no more make any claim upon 
the minds and souls of men. 

Such a conclusion is not lightly to 
be reached, and we would do well, 
in consequence, to look more care- 
fully at this new society which has 
come into being. It is, as we have 
seen, in essence revolutionary, that 
is, it asserts a discontinuity with the 
past, and claims to have come into 
being by one of those drastic up- 
heavals of the world-order which we 
call a revolution—whether political, 
scientific, industrial or technological, 
does not for the moment matter. 
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Now, every revolution is a time of 
genesis or creation. Before the revo- 
lution there is disorder, and chaos, 
and the earth is without form and 
void. The children of the revolution, 
therefore, are normally quite un- 
interested in what went on before, 
since to them it cannot but be a time 
of disorder, a time without meaning. 
Thus, the Muslim speaks of the days 
before Muhammed as the “Days of 
Ignorance,” and does not bother 
about them at all; the Emperor Ch'in 
in China ordered all the books of his 
day to be burnt, since anything writ- 
ten before the revolution which 
placed him on the throne must be 
meaningless; and the Israeli tends to 
speak of the days of the British Man- 
date in Palestine by the negative title 
of the ‘Pre-State Period,’ and he will 
admit no good of it at all. The Com- 
munist insistence that all inventions 
are Russian is but another sign of 
the same conviction, and so is the 
tendency to use the world ‘medieval’ 
or even ‘Victorian’ as terms of dero- 
gation, as if the Middle Ages or the 
Nineteenth century partook of the 
nature of non-being. This non-being, 
this formlessness, which is how they 
see it, characterizes all that precedes 
the Revolution, and therefore, by that 
very fact, the teachings of the Church 
become to their way of thinking non- 
sense, not so much lies and false- 
hood, as meaningless, irrelevant, and 
void. 

Then comes the Revolution, the 
moment of creation when the great 
dragon of chaos is destroyed, or at 
least grievously wounded. Order is 
now possible; the land can be sepa- 
rated from the restless, devouring 
sea; the plants con begin to grow and 
multiply upon the earth. This is the 
time when the sun and moon are set 
in the sky, ond commanded to rule 
over the day and the night, so that 


the order of society may endure. Not 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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The Task of the Church 


The problems faced by the Church attempting to communicate to the post- 
modern mind may perhaps be sharpened by considering a series of questions 
addressed to a typical though imaginary representative of that mind. The 
answers are a composite of those actually given by college students. 

Q: What is the purpose of education? 

A: To enable the student to adjust to the group and thus gain emotional 
security. 

Q: But to what group should the student be trained to adjust? 

A: To the dominant group in this country. 

Q: And what does it want? 

A: A high standard of living. 

Q: Is this good? 

A: Obviously, since the group wants it. 

Q: Is communism good? 

A: Not in this country, since we don't think itis. It is good for the Russians, 
ince they believe in it. 

Q: Is science true? 

A: Yes, since it raises the standard of living, which the group believes in. 

Q: Should Latin be taught in high school? 

A: I don’t think so, since it doesn’t give me emotional security nor does it 
help raise the standard of living. But if students want it, they should have it. 
: Do you believe in God? 

: Oh, yes. 
Why? 
Because it bolsters my emotional security. 
: What is God like? 
Whatever you believe he is like, if you believe strongly. 
Do you believe in the Trinity? 
: Oh, yes. 
: Why? 
I was brought up in a group that did. 
: Is the Trinity a true view of God? 
: Yes, because my group believes in it. 
: Is Buddhism true? 
Oh yes, but not for us, but it is if people believe in it, for them. 
: If your group believed in Buddhism, would it be true? 
Of course, for us, if we believed. 
: Would it be objectively true? 
Huh? 
: Is Luther's view of grace correct? 
It was for him. 
: Is it objectively true; would it be true if no one believed in it? | 
: Are you trying to destroy my faith? 

It will take courage for the Church to leave her peaceful cloisters in prepa-, 
ration to face the resurgence of irrationalism and blind faith represented by'| 
the post-modern mind. But there is hardly a greater challenge to the cause: 
of Jesus Christ in our generation. 
(from “Christianity and the ‘New Faiths’ ’’ by Dr. Dirk Jellema in “Christianity Today’’) } 
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Some Hard Words 


—for Episcopalians to hear about the proposed concordat with 
the Philippine Independent Church 


Someone should be responsible for the dissemination of information 
regarding the Concordat of the Episcopal Church with the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church among the churchmen on both sides. This is particularly 
needed for the American Episcopalians, because by and large they know 
very little about the Philippine Republic or about the Independent Church. 

Part of the problem lies in the fact that we in this country do not wish 
to evaluate realistically the position of the Philippines in the world scene, 
especially in the Asian setting. Americans have a pathological desire to 
be liked by others, and they would like to believe that there is a reservoir 
of good-will among the Filipinos toward Americans. While there is enough 
good-will in the islands, we cannot assume that the future of U.S.-Philippines 
relationship will be simply rosy. The Philippines’ position in the Asian polli- 
tical power structure is not at all stable, and it will have to play ball more 
closely with the neutralist nations in the not-so-distant future. This means 
that the traditional U.S.-Philippines relationships on many levels is bound 
to be modified, despite the vocal statements to the contrary by Romulo and 
Co. In this setting, we have to determine the future course of the American 
Episcopal Church in the islands, whether it ought to remain as a cooperating 
body, with its own parishes and missions on equal footing, or consider its 
task something like a beachhead operation, feeding into the Independent 
Church and not exponding its own programs, etc. 

Also, Americans are not always realistic in assessing the internal poli- 
tical development in the islands. Magsaysay and Garcia, for example, have 
impressed many Americans as ‘popular statesmen,” but the extent to which 
their regimes have been corrupted and resented by the people is astounding. 
There have been various types of popular revolts against the ruling classes, 
including the Spanish hierarchy, and these movements will continue. Ameri- 
cans should not be deceived whenever the regimes blame “Communists” in 
connection with popular revolts. The Independent Church is one of such 
movements, and it has its support among the lower strata of the Philippine 
society. The question is whether the Episcopal Church which in America 
reflects the ethos of the social elite can be sensitive enough to the aspira- 
tions of the oppressed peoples in other parts of the world, in this case in the 
Philippines. It will be tragic if the Episcopal Church tries, unwittingly to be 
sure, to remodel the Independent Church according to our own image of 
middle-class Episcopalianism by offering the wrong kinds of ecclesiastical 
Marshall Plon. 

In dealing with such a dynamic movement as the Independent Church, 
there are bound to be two sides to the question. There are those who con- 
consider it an insignificant peasant movement, which has no chance of 
fighting against the well-organized machine of the Roman hierarchy. Having 
no educational institutions of its own, its youths are either swallowed up into 
Rome again or are losing all religious faith and practice. On the other hand, 
there are others who feel that Rome is doomed in the islands, and that the 
Independent Church alone will have a glorious future. The truth no doubt 
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lies somewhere in between. The difficulty we face is that we don't know 
how to evaluate the potential and actual strength of this body, because it is 
more like a group of guerrillas operating in the midst of a well established 
Catholic society. Because of its guerrilla campaigns, the Independent Church 
cannot be, thus far anyway, a democratic ecclesiastical body as many Ameri- 
can Episcopalians would like to believe it has become. The Supreme Bishop 
has had to be an autocrat, and he is surrounded by a group of “yes men.” 
Some of the more ambitious and independent men have been known to be 
“purged,” for justifiable reasons or otherwise. The fact remains that only 
the present Supreme Bishop has made it possible for the Independent 
Church to be what it is, (this is particularly true in its relationship to the 
Episcopal Church), and yet the future of the Independent Church will have 
to produce a different kind of leadership that cannot be fostered in the given 
situation today. 

The potential clients of the Independent Church are naturally Roman 
Catholics, and the proper course for the Independent Church to take is to 
develop itself in such a way that a great many disgruntled Romanists will 
“come over.” Such a situation is inconceivable to many American Episco- 
palians. The very strength of the Independent Church is its poverty, close- 
ness to the oppressed peoples, unsophisticated but personable fighting clergy, 
lack of institutionalization, etc. We should encourage these characteristics 
of the Independent Church, at least for the time being, while at the same 
time providing the kind of ammunition they need in terms of theological 
education and training of lay leadership. It takes an enormous effort for 
any established church such as ours to stretch imagination and cooperate 
with a mobile, uninstitutionalized, undemocratic, and dynamic church body 
such as the Independent Church with a long-range view of what it ought 
to develop, not by our overt interference but by developing its own untapped 
resources with our assistance. 

(A Correspondent from Asia) 


Modern Spontaneous Expansion 


I speak of this with some conviction because of experience I have 
had in an area where the Church has been growing rapidly through 
the spontaneous witness of ordinary church people, farmers ond 
labourers and the like. I have seen what happens when one takes 
seriously the promise of the Holy Spirit and therefore takes it for 
granted that He is able to create for these new congregations out 
of their own people, even though they be simple and illiterate, the 
kind of pastoral leadership that they need and He can use. I have 
seen men who are continuing to earn their own living as ordinary 
labourers and who have never been inside the walls of a theological 
college, developing the gifts needed for pastoral oversight of the 
new congregations and evangelistic witness to those beyond. I 
have seen how, when it is accepted from the very moment of bap- 
tism, being a Christian means being committed to a missionary task 
to those outside. 

(By Bishop Lesslie Newbigin) 
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New Wine, or Only New Bottles? 


A Commentary on the Report of the Committee of Conference 
on Overseas Missions — the “Gray Report” 


William A. Clebsch 


That the swiftly changing world 
scene demands radical rethinking of 
traditional patterns of foreign mis- 
sionary work in the western churches 
is already a hackneyed cliche. The 
fact has been with us long enough to 
claim the interest even of the his- 
torians, and thus to have almost a 
history of its own as a fact. The fact, 
we con now see, was accomplished 
by, or at latest during, the first 
world war. For a time thereafter 
voices cried in a wilderness of hopes 
that the world might settle down yet 
once again into a pre-war normalcy. 

In that glorified and romanticized 
(maybe it was indeed glorious and 
romantic?) time when Christianity 
was a western export in short supply 
for a hungry world market, the mis- 
sionary program and apparatus of 
the Episcopal church came to birth. 
In that “normalcy” it grew, and grew, 
and grew—in size, in enthusiasm, in 
accomplishments. But the normalcy 
passed on, and the non-western world 
came alive with self-respect, feeding 
itself on its own spiritual heritages. 
Hungry still for the bounty, the tech- 


The Rev. William A. Clebsch is 
Associate Professor of the History 
and Mission of the Church at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest; member of the Hditorial 
Board of this Review and its former 
and first editor; more than any other 
Single person responsible for the 
founding of the Overseas Mission So- 
ciety. 
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nology, the power of the West, that 
world yet came alive to the grandeur 
of its own religions, to the power of 
its own nationalities and to the pro- 
mise of its own aspirations. 

The foreign missionaries were 
among the first to notice the new 
vitality of the non-western (i.e., ‘‘non- 
Christian”) world. If they were voic- 
es crying in the wilderness just after 
the first world war, the appearance 
of its offspring unstopped the ears of 
the churches so they could hear such 
voices. Certainly since the Madras 
Conference of 1938 every gathering 
of foreign missionaries has spoken 
the new word about the new world 
clearly. If after Madras anybody still 
had his doubts, the events of Sep- 
tember 1939 and following dispelled 
them. For the second world war 
made the new situation clear to 
everybody. We of the West still 
thought we had time on our side 
before the tide should begin to run 
swiftly against us. We were wrong 
—but at least we knew there was a 
tide, that it would run, that somehow 
it would run gainst us. There is. It 
runs. It runs very much against us. 

In the Episcopal church's engage- 
ment in the foreign missionary enter- 
prise—throughout these years ever 
diminishing in proportion to its nar- 
cissistic preoccupation with things at 
home — the plain facts were there, 
and were there for us to see. But 
we had boxed in that foreign engage- 
ment into a single, isolated depart- 
ment of our National Council, and 
into the valiant efforts of individual, 
insulated missionary bishops and 
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their staffs in the field. Our appara- 
tus was built for the 19th Century be- 
cause it was built by the 19th Cen- 
tury (in spite of the fact that the 
machinery was of 1919 vintage). 
Our missionaries knew that a new 
day was upon us already as early 
as the heroic work of Bishop Charles 
Henry Brent in calling us into con- 
frontation with all the churches in all 
the countries of this newly-alive 
world. 

Yet only in the 1950's did the voic- 
es of these foreign missionaries come 
to be heard with compelling clarity 
in the Episcopal church at home, and 
then only in certain segmenis. By 
1955 at the General Convention in 
Honolulu great pronouncements were 
made about the engagement of our 
denomination in the affairs of Asia 
and Latin America; but we cut the 
grant-in-aid to the Episcopal church 
in Japan, erected a new missionary 
district in Latin (Central) America, 
virtually spanked a missionary bish- 
op from South America who raised 
his voice with too-compelling clarity 
—then we went home. 

At the 1958 General Convention in 
Miami, the dioceses of Chicago and 
Virginia joined in requesting the Gen- 
eral Convention to establish a com- 
mission on the mission of the church 
to guide the entire church's thought 
and action in this new world by 
studying our total engagement with 
it and by recommending new paths 


of more profound and more realistic 
engagement. The Convention in- 
structed the National Council “to ap- 
point a committee representative of 
the whole Church [ie., this entire 
church] to confer with the Overseas 
Department and others, and to make 
recommendations to our National 
Council for leading this Church into 
greater understanding, support and 
service in its world-wide mission.” 
One of the early official acts of the 
present presiding bishop was to ap- 
point this committee. Now, after 
working at its arduous task for near- 
ly two years, the commitiee has made 
its report and its recommendations. 
The report has been submitted to the 
presiding bishop and to the National 
Council; it notes that “in view of the 
importance of the subject and the 
facts that initiative was taken by 
General Convention and that there 
appears widespread desire for know- 
ledge of the results . . . we suggest 
that the report be put in the hands of 
the Bishops and Deputies to General 
Convention and made available to 
members of the Church at large.” 
(While the report lists neither pub- 
lisher nor place of availability, it is 
assumed that copies are available 
from the National Council, 281 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10. The 


title is: Report of the Committee of 


Conference on Overseas Missions. ) 


Membership on the Committee was 


indeed representative of the whole 


“O Thou desire of all nations, in the knowledge of whose love and 
power there is salvation for all the peoples of the earth, hasten the 
day, I beseech thee, when all men shall acknowledge thee as Lord 


over all. 
the Kingdom of Christ. 


Hasten the day when our earthly society shall become 
Hasten the day when thy presence and the 


strong hand of thy purpose shall be found not only in the hearts 
of a few wise and brave men but throughout the broad land, in 
court and council-chamber, in workshop and market-place, in the 
city and in the fields. And whatever I myself can do, give me grace 
this day to begin; through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

(John Baillie) 
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Episcopal church. The Committee in- 
deed conferred with the Overseas 
Department and others. The Report 
indeed makes recommendations — 
wide, sweeping, intelligent, disturb- 
ing, far-reaching recommendations— 
not only about the state of the world 
in which missionary work today goes 
on but about the specific responsibili- 
ties, programs, policies, practices 
which now do obtain and about 
those which tomorrow should obtain 
in this church. It is my considered 
judgment that the report is on the 
whole well-informed, precise, viable, 
practical—ond revolutionary. While 
no amount of commentary can iake 
the place of the study of the report 
itself, certain explanations and evalu- 
ations seem in order. They are the 
explanations and evaluations of this 
author, be it noted, for which nobody 
else is accountable. Many of my 
judgments are, I know full well, ten- 
tative; about them I am _ uneasy. 
None of these judgments—nor in my 
opinion the judgments of the report 
itself—can justly point the finger at 
any person or agency of the Episco- 
pal church. If I read the report 
aright, and if my evaluations are 
worthwhile, a harsh condemnation 
falls; but it is a@ condemnation which 
-condemns the members of the com- 
mittee and this writer and all Episco- 
palians. One gathers that ours is a 
church which, with respect to foreign 
missionary activity, has been like an 
ostrich with its head in the sand, 
heedless of the cries and jibes of for- 
eign missionaries who have shouted 
“heads up.” Now the head is lifted 
by the committee out of the sand, ond 
the bright light stings and burns the 
eyes. 

The report itself falls into fifteen 
brief sections. Each bears the marks 
of committee work, free from the 
domination of a single mind and 
understandably therefore, subject to 
some confusion and self-contradiction. 
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The sections are themselves uneven: 
some are highly theoretical and even 
visionary, while others deal specific- 
ally with minutiae ond are so emin- 
ently practicable that one wonders 
why such simple points need re- 
hearsing. But taken as a whole, the 
report pleads a consistent and ap- 
plicable theory and practice, meriting 
weighty consideration and energetic 
testing. 

A brief and pungent preface de- 
scribes the makeup and work of the 
Committee, a section summarizes the 
predicament of the Episcopal church 
with respect to foreign missions, and 
then are listed in order all the spe- 
cific recommendations. All this ma- 
terial is prefatory. The plain as- 
sumption is that the Episcopal Church 
is not ‘doing its fair share in the 
task laid upon all Christians by our 
Lord”; the only time to rectify that 
condition is now; in that vein is quot- 
ed Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of Pri- 
soners:" . . . Thank God our time is 
now when wrong / Comes up to face 
us everywhere, / Never to leave us 
till we take / The longest stride of 
soul men ever took.” The specific 
recommendations cover matters of 
high policy, administration, strategy 
ond tactics, education and training. 

The body of the report itself deals 
with three main topics: a section of 
theological and cultural analyses and 
assertions, a section describing a 
workable missionary strategy for the 
time in which we live, and a section 
dealing with the herculean task of 
education ond training necessary for 
this church to undertake this strategy 
for this world at this time on this 
theological basis. The last seems at 
once the most explicit, most demand- 
ing and least controversial. The mid- 
dle section is debatable both as to 
its wisdom ond its practicability. But 
the debate and the demand finally 
hinge on the first section of theolog- 
ical and cultural analysis. 
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(1) Our Mission Now 

The question of missionary theol- 
ogy is introduced by a note of ur- 
gency. Missionary theology is ur- 
gent. “The Church's mission is one. 
The eventual success of its effort at 
home . . . depends in large measure 
on the health and strength of Chris- 
tian wimess and activity in all parts 
of the world. It is one world, and 
what affects any remote corner of it 
will in time come home to us.” To 
my way of thinking this is the only 
proper starting-point for missionary 
thinking. Missionary activity is not 
a matter of beneficence; it is not a 
matter of hesitamt obedience to very 
general marching-orders; it is a mat- 
ter of faith’s self-preservation. I can- 
not claim for myself a status under 
God other than that status under God 
which I claim for every man, espe- 
cially the utter stranger. Believing 
this — and it is what Paul Tillich 
means when he says that mission is 
the only “proof” of the Incarnation— 
one rejoices that an official statement 
on this church’s missionary activity 
begins with the note of absolute ur- 
gency before sounding its theological 
theme. 

The report’s theological statement 
is at once resounding and problem- 
atical: resounding for its fresh ap- 
propriation of the work of leading 
missionary thinkers of our day, prob- 
lematical for its failure to recognize 
how thoroughly this thought chal- 
lenges traditional attitudes. ‘The 
mission of the Church is rooted in her 
very being.” Or, in Emil Brunner’s 
oft- and again-quoted words, the 
church “exists by mission as fire 
exists by burning.” 

The sufficiency of God's activity in 
reconciling the world unto Himself is 
everywhere noted, and it is empha- 
sized that every culture and every 
expression of culture somehow stands 
already reconciled. Thus the church 
is not in the business of colonizing 
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non-western societies into proto-west- 
ern expressions that they might enter 
the kingdom which we have entered. 
The stark humility of recent mission- 
ary thinking marks many points of 
the report. For example, “The 
Church must not identify Christianity 
with any particular cultural expres- 
sion of it, nor may it stand apart 
from culture ... ” — that is a theo- 
logical statement well begun, for it 
poses for the life and mission of the 
church the pattern of conversation 
which profoundly listens before it 
humbly speaks. But the same 
sentence continues in a way which 
demonstrates the problematical char- 
acter of this theological section: the 
church's “task is to be God's agent in 
the transformation of culture.” 

“If missionary activity is, as the 
report later affirms, ‘on exchange: a 
listening on both sides, a mutual 
cleansing,” then it is important not 
to state that the church is God's agent 
to transform culture without stating 
just as clearly that the cultures are 
God's agents to transform the church 
into its own true and ever new life. 
Always the report comes down on 
the side of real conversation between 
church and culture; but when it turns 
to describing succinctly what the 
church is, it reverts to the old theol- 
ogy of missions as it arose in the era 
of “normalcy,” and sees the church 
as already what it should be, ap- 
proaching a culture which should 
listen to the church in order to be- 
come what every culture should be. 
Again and again in the report the 
theological left jab of understanding 
that God works in His world, is not 
followed up by the theological right 
uppercut of understonding that the 
work of God in His world demands 
the transformation of the church into 
a body ready to recognize and re- 
spond to that work in the world. 

If the report is theologically prob- 
lematical, that does not necessarily 
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-meoan that it is theologically wrong. 
For the understanding of the church 
it poses a major and urgent question. 
The report itself responds to that 
question only when speaking of the 
unity and disunity of the church, as 
in these words: “For the brokenness 
of His Body we in the Christian 
churches bear the guilt. Therefore 
the church's mission cannot be under- 
taken apart from repentance and a 
profound dependence upon God's for- 
giveness ond renewed grace to heal 
our divisions.” That is well under- 
stood and well stated. But the re 
freshing, searching theological first 
premise argues more than repentance 
for the scondal of disunity; it also 
argues repentance for the churches’ 
“successes” insofar as they are won 


at the expense of the cultural life 
which is already a creature of God 
before its encounter with the Chris- 
tion missionary. 

In summary and on balance, how- 
ever, the report fully recognizes the 
character of the world in which we 
live, and it dares to assert that at 
least on some subjects this world is 
to be understood, among other things, 
as God's adverse judgment on the 
church ond the western civilization 
which the church helped to produce 
and in which the church is tempted 
to ensconce and protect its own life. 

(2) Strategy and Tactics 

The report leaves just enough am- 

biguity in its statement of missionary 


theology to allow a very considerable 
(Continued on p, 47) 


Christianity in the last fifty years has lost the unique and confi- 


dent position it held in the nineteenth century. The rapid and spec- 
tacular incursions of science and technology into the areas of knowl- 
edge and life itself, where previously religion alone gave the author- 
itative answers, challenging and even contradicting those answers, 
kas much to do with the modification of that position. Further, two 
devastating World Wars, which shattered the optimistic utopianism 
of the nineteenth century and replaced it with pessimistic cynicism, 
did much to bring Christianity down from its pedestal to ground level. 
But this is no cause for alarm, because our Lord Himself throughout 
His whole mission on earth until the very last night was on ground 
level. It is where He would want His Church to be as it continues 
His mission. 

The next fifty years promise no respite for the Church anywhere 
from having to struggle hard to keep the vision of Christ within herself 
clear and compelling, and also to ward off the ignorance and leth- 
argy which would keep her from continuing our Lord's mission to 
all men. Nevertheless, she will have the encouragement of St. Paul, 
who in a similar situation wrote: 

“For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and our- 
selves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 

“We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; 

“Persecuted but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; 

“Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body” 
(2 Cor. 4, vv. 5, 8-10). 


(Australian Board of Missions Review) 
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Seventy Years Ago 
— one of our Bishops was saying . . . 


We have not been able to shut out from our minds the thought of the 
religious character of heathen life, the religious element which is always 
present there. We cannot speak of that religious character in any disparag- 
ing or narrow terms. ... Our estimate of it is a distinct and cordial recogni- 
tion that in no part of the world is there a child of the Father to whom the 
Father is not manifesting Himself today with all the abundance of which that _ 
child's life is capable. There is no religious life in the world that is not of the 
Spirit of Christ. There is no life to which the missionary goes in heathenism to 
which he has not freely to say, There is the work of Him whom I preach to 
you.” That, it seems to me, lies at the very basis of the thought of the way in 
which the great Church of Jesus Christ is to be built up in the lands of 
heathenism. 

Then comes the question as to the way in which that which has been 
plainly committed to us is to be communicated to this great heathen world. 
God has committed to certain parts of the world that message which He would 
have communicated to all. It must of necessity be that any truth carried 
and spread abroad from certain centers must have advantages and disad- 
vantages which belong to such a method of its extension. 

The advantages are clear enough. In the first place, it carries with it 
that power of testimony; it is the declaration of that which is already tested 
and proved and developed in the life of those who have already lived under — 
its power. In the second place, there are certain large, suggestive forms of 
its organization and development which have appeared in the history of lands 
that have been long Christian. In the third place, there is the power of 
Christian love which gives impetus and force to the message which goes 
from the Christion to the unchristian world. These are the great advantages, 

I take it, of missionary effort. 

On the other hand, there are certain disadvantages which come by neces- 
sity from such a method of communication of the truth, which would not come ~ 
if it were suddenly dropped out of the sky or sprang from the earth, under 
men's feet. There is, first, the fact that much has mingled itself with the very — 
nature of the religion which we would extend, which has been associated with 
our long and loving experience of it. And a second disadvantage of the 
missionary method of communicating truth lies in the natural disposition to 
communicate the form of organization of spiritual life. The fixity of religious 
methods and ceremonies has, again and again, hindered that which has to 
go into the great stream of human life from close and absolute communion > 
with that life. In the third place, there is the fact that all which constitutes | 
the civilization of Christian lands, the evil as well as the good, goes together 
to the new lands which it invades. The ship carried across the sea at once | 
the missionary and the whisky. The force which sends across to heathen | 
lands the energy, the vitality, and the spirituality of a Christion country sends | 
at the same time the covetousness and corruption of its people. It is our 
Christian civilization with all the stains and pollutions of it which goes with 
our missionary brethren across the sea. And this grows more and more clear 
as each land is opened to the invasion of other lands. 

These are some of the advantages and disadvantages which are mingled 
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in the missionary work of those who all believe in a certain truth, and are 
disciples of a certain Master. We can see the same mingling of advantage 
and disadvomtage in the communication of truth from parents to children. 
We can see the same in the New Testament, where the religion of Judaism 
at once lent its strength ond communicated its impressions to the earliest 

_ Christianity of Christendom. The total result of such a condition of things 
will show us what must be some of the conditions of Church growth in mis- 
missionary lands. 

We have already been pointed to the necessity of a native ministry as 
absolutely essential to the conversion of a heathen country. Equally neces- 
sary is a native literature. The true Church of Christ in any land can never be 
built wp and fed by the communication of thought through a translated litera- 
ture or books which have been shaped by the necessities of foreign lands. 
Along with the native literature, it seems to me, we must, by and by, come toa 
native architecture for the churches. On the heights of Lebanon, in the 
street of Tokyo, and in the jungles of India, it cannot be that the true church 
building shall be permanently the poor copy of such temples as exist in 
Western lands. There must be also, as early as possible, in every land that 
which will truly be the Church of that lond. Colonialism must speedily pass 
away. There must be no reproduction of the melancholy history of the early 
days of our own Church in this country. And of necessity, I claim as one of 
the essential requisites of our Church's work abroad that it shall be in cordial 
communication with the work of all Christians of all names, not as an un- 
fortunate necessity, but with joyous thanksgiving for all that they are doing. 

These, it seems to me, are the conditions of Church growth in missionary 
lands, which it is possible for us to lay down: in the first place, simplicity 
in bringing our truth and the knowledge of our Saviour to the new land which 
they are to rule; in the second place, absolute liberty for that new land to 
develop the iruth in the service of the Saviour in its own form and way; in 

- the third place, a genuine respect for those to whom we go; and in the fourth 
place, a distinct expectation that the mangled bit of Christendom which we 
behold today is to be enlarged and filled out with that which shall come back 
to it from heathen lands. These conditions must exist in the soul of the mis- 
sionary, and under them the Church in missionary lands must grow. 

There is to come no universality and no perpetuity of Christian life 
throughout the world, except by the simplicity of Christian faith, in obedience 
to Jesus Christ, and in the unity of all Christians in virtue of that obedience. 

(Bishop Phillips Brooks, 1890) 


eA ETE 


How The Word Sounds to Others 


The African situation may be better understood by complete out- 
siders if they will bear in mind what various policies, under their 
common titles, mean to the African. Thus “white supremacy” in all 
its forms is the white man’s golden calf. Paternalism smacks of the 
condescension of the elder brother. Partnership means that the white 
is senior pariner, the black only junior. Multi-racialism produces a 
situation in which the white minority always gets the upper hand. 

(from a review by John A. T. Beattie of two books on Africa 
in the International Review of Missions, April 1960) 
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Christianity and the New Nationalisms 
Richard L. Rising 


The fifteen-year period ending with 
1960 will set a virtually unbreakable 
record in the annals of world history 
in the number of nations and of peo- 
ple who have achieved some form of 
self-government. With the full emer- 
gence of a number of independent 
nations in Southeast Asia and of au- 
tonomous rule within the British Com- 


At least one decisive strain in 
Christian missions of the past has 
seemed to avoid facing the rising 
nationalism of the modern world. 
This has happened partly because of 
a proper concentration on religious 
matters, partly from an improper re- 
ligious aloofness from mundane af- 
fairs, and, no doubt, partly from par- 
donable uncertainty as to which di- 
rection political affairs might take as 
well as from fears for home backing 
if controversial sympathies were too 
actively expressed. At any rate, in 
our time, an unpardonable error for 
the Church is not to understand and 
be fully informed of the tides shaping 
the futures of the new political and 
economic orders. This at least is es- 
sential if our Christian minorities are 
to be given any support at all in mat- 
ters which are most urgently relevant 
to themselves and those they are 
committed to serve and convert .. . 
The Rev, Richard Rising has served 
since 1955 in the Philippines, most 
lately as dean of the Cathedral of St. 
Mary and St, John in Manila, from 
whence he has just returned to be 
Rector of St. John’s, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. He is on the editorial 
board of this Review and has con- 
tributed to its pages several times in 
the past (II-2, II-3, ITI-1). 
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monwealth and the French Commun- 
ity, coupled with a similar develop- 
ment in the Belgian Congo, the period 
will have witnessed a very substan- | 
tial proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion enjoying their first taste in mo- 
dern history of self-rule under clearly 
defined nation-states. It is undoubt- 
edly the most outstanding political 
characteristic of our time. And it is 
undoubtedly posing one of the most 
far-reaching problems in the history 
of Christian missions. 

The new nationalism of Asia and 
Africa has certain similarity to the 
emergent forms of nationalism with 
which westerners are acquainted in 
their own history. The claim that only 
through the development of national 
integration and independence can the 
history of a particular group of peo- 
ple be fulfilled should have a familiar 
ring to western ears, for it has been 
made with varying degrees of fervor 
in virtually every nation in the world. 
This kind of claim can only be made 
effectively among those who have al- 
ready achieved a certain degree of 
regional self-consciousness. The pro- 
cess is often complicated in the newer 
nations, some of which have inherited 
national boundaries encompassing 
tremendously heterogeneous _ ele- 
ments. But the achievement, or at 
least the beginnings of achievement, 
of this kind of self-consciousness is 
a universal condition for all forms of 
significant nationalism. One is mis- 
led, however, if from this point he 
presupposes that history is just re- 
peating itself, for the distinctive qual- 
ities of the new nationalism far out- 
weigh the points of similarity with 
more familiar forms. There is no 
question that from the Christian’s 
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point of view, the world mission of 
‘Christianity is facing today a situa- 
tion unique in its history. 

Unlike most countries in the West, 
where nations had to be created ex 
nihilo by molding together lesser re- 
gional loyalties, the younger nations 
of today have all had specific colon- 
ial governments as the _ targets 
against which they could vent their 
spleens ond as the sources from 
which they had to win their freedom. 
The result has been that nationalism 
currently couples itself closely with 
anti-colonialism in general and resist- 
ance against specific countries in 
particular. The new rulers can in 
most cases cite chapter ond verse on 
violence and martyrdom and do not 
hesitate to do so when new heights 
of national fervor are called for. The 
need for economic assistance for in- 
dusirialization has had only limited 
restraining effect. Many a Victorian 
gentleman would die of apoplexy to 
see the way in which countries can 
bite the hand that feeds them only to 
get a bigger meal as the result. Even 
while bargaining for the best deal in 
financial aid, the younger nations are 
embarked on a systematic attempt to 
weed out alien cultural symbols as 
they seek to discover and realize 
their own true national identity. 

The contemporary Christion mis- 
sionary effort, rooted as it is in the 
West, made a grievous miscalcula- 
tion, which is no less grievous be- 
cause it was made at the same time 
by the politicians. No really enlight- 
ened person with any imagination 
assumed that colonialism would go 
on indefinitely — it was too obvious- 
ly a transitional situation. But the 
assumption was at least made that 
what would emerge would be a kind 
of neo-Western pattern, where every 
one would be talking the same politi- 
cal and sociological language, where 
the colonial relationship of father and 
son would yield to a friendly rela- 
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tionship of older brother and younger 
brother. The churches assumed with 
every one else that western patterns 
would simply overwhelm whatever 
lay in their path. The establishment 
of mission operations was therefore 
able to proceed according to western 
forms without any apparent misgiv- 
ings or hesitation. Today the church- 
es find themselves in an exceedingly 
unattractive position. The assump- 
tians have been proven wrong. And 
now the newer churches find them- 
selves saddled with an orientation 
which stamps them as clearly west- 
erm and therefore alien and out of 
context in the new nationalism. So 
deeply engrained is this orientation af- 
ter more than a century of operations 
that any major change is extraordi- 
narily difficult to make. The dilemma 
is a real one. 

Further complications arise from 
the fact that in many places the long- 
established non-Christian religions 
have taken on renewed life. Though 
the causes for this are diverse, one in 
particular is relevant here. The new 
nationalism in its attempt to crystal- 
lize a@ genuine national self-conscious- 
ness has led people to direct increas- 
ing attention to religious (as well as 
other) practices “which we can call 
our own” in lieu of those which have 
arrived under the protection of the 
“foreign oppressor.” It is perfectly 
obvious that Islam is no more native 
to Africa and Southeast Asia than is 
Christianity, but it has the distinct 
advantages of not being western and 
of having been established long 
enough ago that it has become thor- 
oughly domesticated. In localities 
such as Pakiston, where it has be- 
come the official state religion, the 
potential threat to Christian expan- 
tion is clear. But even where this is 
not the case, Christianity’s label as 
the religion of the former alien rulers 
hardly makes it more palatable to 
those who are striving to discover 
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themselves. 

A more subtle problem arises from 
the inevitable tendency toward a col- 
lectivist attitude on a national scale 
which is inherent in any emerging 
nationalism. Historians occasionally 
remind us that the kind of individual- 
ism which has characterized western 
society for the last several centuries 
is a luxury which could scarcely have 
been afforded in the modern nation- 
states until they themselves had 
their feet on the ground. By the 19th 
century, conditions were such in the 
West that the luxury could be in- 
dulged, and the missionaries joined 
their secular contemporaries in carry- 
ing into the world a thoroughly in- 
dividualistic frame of reference. To- 
day the older churches are groping 


their way back to a more realistic 
sense of Christian corporate life as 
they meet the challenges which they 
face in their own societies. Yet the 
need for the younger churches to do 
the same thing is at least as acute, 
and the intellectual resources they 
have to do the job are far less ade- 
quate. If the churches are to speak 
relevantly to nations giddy from the » 
fresh taste of a collectivist national- 
ism, they cannot do so in the lan- 
guage of 19th century individualism. 

It is not an easy thing for mission- 
aries to sit back and watch the wide- 
spread attacks being launched at the 
country of their own citizenship or 
witness the bursting of the bubble 
of hope they had had for the emer- 
gence of a neo-western world in pa- 


Foreign Missionaries Who Stay Put 

The task of Mission in the lands of the younger churches cails for a 
quality of commitment which is rare in mission circles at this time. We 
have too many avatara missionaries roaming the world. (In Indian thought 
no real incarnation is possible, the Brahman descends in appearance— 
avatara—but does not take on flesh.) Easily acquired money and easy 
means of transportation are helping to create missionaries who spend a few 
months cr a few years in some country and then move on. Now, there will 
always be a need for such ‘visitors’. But the growth in their number among 
missionaries is on unhealthy sign. It is taking place at a time when we are 
coming more and more to see that in order to preach the Gospel we must 
be part of the environment in which the Gospel is being preached. These 
transient men hardly measure up to this requirement. In part, they do not 
have sufficient local understanding to preach relevantly, and where they do, 
they have not eared the right to be heard by means of identification. 

We are not saying that missionaries in the past did not identify them- 
selves with the peoples to whom they took the Gospel. We are suggesting 
that in this generation missionaries should seek by deliberate act to become 
nationals of the lands where they work and see their mission in terms of | 
life-long service there. . . . The revolutionary changes which are now taking > 
place in the lands of the younger churches do suggest that more revolutionary 
forms of obedience have to be sought than are implied in the mere phrase 
‘partners in obedience’. For to-day it is only the missionary from oversea 
who stands in the midst of the local people, having forsaken all else for the 
sake of the Gospel, who will be able to obtain a significant response from 
the natives of the country and be able to speak with a responsible voice in 
national affairs. 

(Bryan de Kretser) 
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gan lands. It is difficult to assume 
-the detachment required to recognize 
“the inevitability and the ultimate 
healthiness of these developments 
which are visible on all sides. Na- 
tionalism in some of the forms which 
it has taken is not infrequently eas- 
ier to reject than to accept especially 
if you don’t mind irying to swim up- 
stream in the current of history. 

Christions need to be reminded of 
the readiness with which the Church 
has in the past espoused nationalism 
ond worked through it positively. 
The Son of God would hardly have 
wept over Jerusalem's failure to ful- 
fill its role in the divine economy had 
not that role been a significant one. 
Admittedly, scriptural references are 
clearer in establishing our Lord’s ac- 
ceptance of national life under God 
than in delineating just how it could 
best be realized. With the current 
popularity of the separation of church 
and state, many will naturally look 
askance at the semi-theocratic solu- 
tion and the theory of the “two 
swords” proposed in mediaeval times. 
But the Gospel of Christ encompasses 
the whole of human existence and 
would be grossly truncated if its 
spokesmen were not able to make it 
somehow relevant to the political in- 
stitutions which embrace so much of 
the day-to-day activities of human 
beings. Western Christianity, at least 
since Constantine, has committed it- 
self unhesitatingly to the existence 
of nations. In the process, it has not 
only managed to raise the vision of 
nations to higher goals but at the 
same time has gained considerable 
assistance from them in its own task 
of “teaching all nations.” The Chris- 
tian faith exists to save men, and it 
must do so in their national as well 
as in their personal lives. 

If the lessons from history seem dif- 
ficult to apply today, it is largely due 
to the fact than unlike the newer na- 
tions, the older western nations were 
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to a large extent molded by the 
Church and are even today some- 
times uncritically referred to as 
“Christian nations.” Christianity was 
established on their own soil long 
before the current nation-states were 
formed, and the political institutions 
which evolved were inextricably in- 
tertwined with ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. None of this is true in the case 
of the newer nations. Where there is 
any religious system involved at all, 
it is non-Christian. But in most cases 
the new leadership has been educat- 
ed in thoroughly secular western tra- 
ditions and feels no necessity for any 
“plus-ultra’’ which religion might of- 
fer. The alluring accomplishments of 
communist secularism merely affirm 
attitudes already ingrained. If the 
Church is indeed able to offer rele- 
vant and winsome interpretations of 
national life in such settings, it will 
not be the result of any engraved in- 
vitation from the secular leaders. 
The Christian arsenal at the mo- 
ment is rather skimpy for the task at 
hand. A cursory glance at statistics 
shows that in not one of the nations 
which have been born since the last 
war, save the Philippines, is Chris- 
tianity any more than an insecure 
minority. It is true that its influence 
on occasion has been completely out 
of relationship to its numbers, but 
that has been exercised largely 
through its close association with the 
colonial powers, and with the eclipse 
of the latter, there is little reason to 
think that the influence will continue. 
It is apparent, too, that speaking to 
the new nationalism is not a task in 
which foreign missionaries are going 
to be very useful. Not only their 
citizenship (more often than not that 
of the former colonial ruler) but even 
more, their ultimate inability to iden- 
tify personally with the aspirations of 
the new nation will rule them out of 
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What Does A Missionary Do, and Why? 


I should like to answer another question which is addressed to me 
by many who knew me in Drury days. “Why does a fellow like 
you spend his life over there as a missionary?” or “What do you 
do as a missionary?” 

I am convinced that many ask this question because they have 
some very old misconceptions about missions and the people who 
serve them. Most of you drive this year’s car, wear new styles, and 
hear the latest newscast at least three times a day. But your ideas 
of Christian mission work are as out of date as the horse and buggy. 

It is true that I am am ordained man and con preach a “mean” 
sermon on occasion. I was ordained by the Baptist Church in Burma 
to work with them. But much of my work has nothing to do with 
preaching or administration of a religious organization. I am on 
advisor to churches, schools, social organizations, and numerous 
other projects. I am invited to attend meetings of committees and 
boards and to plan, work, and advise with them on projects which 
deal with all segments of life and work. At times I am an architect, 
at times a counsellor; I have built churches and dams, installed wa- 
ter and electrical equipment, castrated pigs, administered the anes- 
thesia for operations, repaired tractors and electric generators, kept 
a broken-down Jeep running, organized and run youth camps—you 
name it, and nine chances out of ten, I’ve done it. In an era of 
specialization in the West, I am a Jack-of-all-trades in the East, and 
yet the nearest thing to an expert in many of these fields that those 
with whom I work ever contact. Because I am considered a man of 
learning, they expect me to answer questions on all kinds of subjects; 
and if I don’t know the answer, presumably I will know where to 
find it. 

In a larger sense, I am the interpreter of the best that the West has 
to offer to many who are groping for an understanding of life in a 
complicated world. To many the confusion around them robs life 
of its meaning. Perhaps I can interpret to them some of the world 
events and critical changes which confront them, and thus lead them 
forward into a new era in which their highest ideals and ambitions 
may be fulfilled. I hope to liberate their minds from phobias, faction- 
alisms, and superstitions, their bodies from disease, hunger and en- 
slavement to mechanical, repetitive toil which can better be done 
by machines, their spirits from inequality, indignity, and meanness. 
These people are struggling to be born into a new world, and I hope 
to be of some help at the new birth. 

Why do I do it? First, my God through Christ has said that doing 
to the “least of these” is “doing it unto Me.” By serving my Burmese 
friends, I serve God best. Second, I am convinced from personal 
experience, as well as from interpretation of history, that Christianity 
alone has the complete answer for mankind's ills. This does not 
make me a bigot when I confront men of other faiths; it only makes 
me better able to present Almighty God, and Christ his Son, with all 
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the winsomeness which is within me. I will never force or frighten 
a man into accepting my religious faith, but I most certainly will 
share it with him with conviction, believing that if it is good, he will 
accept it, in his own conviction. And third, I am convinced that the 
“Good Life’ must be realized in every relationship ond at every 
level of life—spiritual, educational, economic, medical, and social. 
Our American Christian heritage has brought us great blessings in 
all these areas of life. To the extent that we do not receive blessings, 
to that extent have we departed from Christian ethics and faith. I 
would seek to share these blessings with the rural peoples of Burma 
and, what is more, I would give them the theological and philosophi- 
cal foundations of religious faith that will ensure that they continue. 
(William D. Hackett in the Drury College Bulletin) 


“Christ My Saviour” 


Whilst I was looking after my father’s cattle, one day I saw a teacher 
who came from the neighboring mission station. He was reading a passage 
from Matthew. I was impressed, and went to the teacher, who taught me 
to read the New Testament. This was in 1914. At once the teacher said 
‘Let us go and preach on the market.’ 

In 1918 the missionaries found I was still too young to be baptized. I was, 
however, sent to Nairobi as a monitor, and I was baptized here in 1921. I 
chose the name of Elijah, which I liked very much because of the goodness 
of the old Prophet. In 1928 I was sent to the Divinity School in Mombasa and 
became a pastor. I was ordained a priest in 1935. This is my history in a 
few words. 

I should like to explain shortly how I came to know myself as a sinner, 
for all that time I used to think that I should go to Heaven because I didn’t 
commit great sins. In 1936 people came from Ruanda ond Uganda. They 
were explaining what sin really is and they showed from the Bible the danger 
we ore in. When I heard them, I thought that they were speaking to other 
people. I didn’t think I needed to repent and to be forgiven. They went back, 
but on the 12th May, 1937, I had a very great load on my heart, and I knew 
that I needed Jesus to save me. I knelt down, and the eyes of my heart 
opened. I saw Jesus hanging on the Cross, and I was kneeling at the foot 
of the Cross. I said these words: ‘Lord Jesus save me, I am a sinner. If 
You do not save me I shall die.’ There and then the load of my sin disap- 
peared. I was very happy. 

As I came home from where I had prayed, I told my wife how Jesus 
had saved me, but she didn’t understand what I meant until later, when the 
Lord Jesus showed her that she too needed salvation, and every time sin 
comes near me I know how to pray, remembering the price which the Lord 
Jesus paid on the Cross. I praise the Lord Jesus, who has given me free- 
dom in my heart and the certain assurance that if I died today I shall go and 
live with Him in Heaven, not for my sake, but for the sake of His goodness. 

(Canon Elijah Gacanja, Pastor of St. Stephen’s Anglican Church, Nairobi) 
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Imperialism, Racialism and the 
Christian World Mission 


A Commentary on K. M. Panikkar’s “Asia and Western Dominance” 
Joseph M. Kitagawa 


William Temple once said “the 
Church was constituted at first by 
God in calling Abraham from his 
home upon his journey to the un- 
known; it was reconstituted by God 
in Christ.” This is an important re- 
minder to us today, who tend to 
think of the missionary endeavor pri- 
marily in terms of missionary budget 
and the establishment of “our own” 
churches here and abroad. At the 
same time, we must realize that the 
Almighty draws men and women to 
Him through us, too. Thus, humanly 
speaking, we are participants in this 
divine enterprise. Naturally, those 
who are concerned with the Christian 
world mission are compelled ito re- 
examine the expansion of Christianity 
in its total historic framework. This 
is one way, at least, to re-assess the 
accomplishments ond failures of the 
missionary endeavor in the past. 
Also, as Professor Latourette reminds 
us, “What is happening affects us 
and those who shall come after us, 
perhaps critically. To some slight 
degree we can hope to modify the 
course of events. We are watching 
unfold an important act in a great 
drama. We are both spectators and 
actors. But what we are in is more 
than a play. Great issues are at 
stake, for us as individuals, for na- 
tions, for cultures, ond for mankind 
and civilization as a whole. We are 
dealing with basic problems of hu- 
man history.” (A History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity, Vol. VII 
1945, p. 2) 

Ironically, it is not an easy task to 
understand the expansion of Chris- 
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tianity in the total context of world 
history partly because most books on 
world history have been written by 
Western historians. Even the history 
of the past five centuries—the period 
of encounter between the West and 
the East—has been discussed pri- 
marily by Western historians, and 
inevitably these works betray a 
West-centered perspective. It has be- 
come increasingly clear that what is 
needed is an interpretation of world 
history, especially the historical de- 
velopments of the past five centuries, 
from a non-Western perspective, 
which may serve as a corrective to 
the works of Western historians. This 
is more easily said than done, how- 
ever, because the historical discipline 
has not been the forte of Eastern peo- 
ples and cultures. That China, and 
to some extent Japan, has produced 
historical writing is well known. But, 
in the main, Asian scholars have not 
developed the kind of historical con- 
sciousness that is cogent to both 
Easterners and Westerners. 

The above remarks are meant to 
highlight the significance of Sardar 
Ponikkar’s new book, Asia and West- 
ern Dominance (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Lid., 1953, New Edi- 
tion, 1959), which is a survey of the 
“Vasco Da Gamma Epoch of Asian | 
History, 1498-1945." Dr. Panikkar’s 
name is well known as the author of | 
The Founding of the Kashmir State, 
India and the Indian Ocean, and In | 
Two Chinas. The present volume 
does not attempt to compete with 
Toynbee’s magnum opus in size; its 
value lies in its sheer depth of in- 
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sight, a characteristic of Ponikkar's 
writings. While the author recogniz- 
es the importance of the historical de- 
velopment of each Asian nation in 
the modern period, his chief concern 
is to develop a perspective that will 
enable one to study the relations of 
Europe with non-Islamic Asia as a 
whole during the past 450 years. 

Permit us to depict in a telegraphic 
manner the author's main thesis. 
Panikkar observes that the modern 
history of Asia may be conveniently 
divided into the following six per- 
iods: (1) the age of the expansion 
of European nations into India and 
the Indian Ocean as well as. China 
and Japan (1498-1750), (2) the age 
of military, political, and commercial 
conquest of Asia by European na- 
tions (1750-1858), (3) the age of 
European colonial empires in various 
parts of Asia (1858-1914), (4) the 
short period of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, coinciding with World Wor I, 
which was destined to change the 
course of world history, (5) the age 
of the retreat of European powers 
from Asia (1918-1939), and (6) the 
present phase of Asian history, which 
the author characterizes as the age 
of the “recovery of Asia” by Asian 
peoples and nations. What the au- 
thor finds in this great drama of mo- 
dern history is “a singular unity” of 
the Western expansion in its funda- 
mental aspects, such as “the domi- 
nance of maritime power over the 
land masses of Asia; the imposition 
of a commercial economy over com- 
munities whose economic life in the 
past had been based not on inter- 
national trade, but mainly on agri- 
cultural production and _ internal 
trade; and, thirdly, the dominance of 
the peoples of Europe, who held the 
mastery of the seas, over the affairs 
of Asia.” (p. 13) 

Throughout the book, Panikkar’s 
reaction to the Western people is 
amazingly restrained and fair. With- 
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out resorting to emotional attack, he 
does, however, reveal his negative 
judgment on the Western approach to 
Asion peoples and cultures on three 
major counts, namely, colonial im- 
perialism, racialism, and Christian 
missionary policy. In his own words: 
"Political domination brought in its 
train a doctrine of racialism and a 
feeling of European solidarity as 
against the Asians.” (p. 14) Also, 
from the eighteenth century onward, 
the Protestant churches began active 
missionary work in all parts of Asia. 
In the author's judgment the Chris- 
tian missionary endeavor was ‘‘con- 
nected with Western political suprem- 
acy in Asia and synchronized with 
it.” Cp. 15) Carefully documenting 
the records, the author spares no 
European colonial power from the 
threefold guilt of imperialism, racial- 
ism, and politically oriented mission- 
ary policy. The Portuguese were 
fanatical in the enforcement of Cath- 
olic conformity ond persecuted the 
non-Christians in Goa and their other 
possessions. The British established 
a robber state in Bengal and freely 
plundered and looted under the cover 
of their “rights.” The Dutch in In- 
donesia) went further and reduced a 
whole population to the status of 
plantation labor ‘‘without accepting 
in the least degree any obligation for 
the welfare of the people over whom 
they had acquired control.” (p. 92) 
Even in China, Siam, and Japan, 
which were not under direct Euro- 
pean colonial rule, the situation was 
very bad. For example, the East In- 
dia Company maneuvered the selling 
of opium to China against the imper- 
ial edict. In a letter addressed to 
Queen Victoria, the Chinese minister 
blamed the “unscrupulous traders,” 
and stated: ‘Doubtless, you, the Hon- 
ourable Chieftainess, have not com- 
manded the growing and sale [of 
opium]. (p. 99) History shows how 
wrong he was! Probably the most 
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disastrous was the Treaty of Nan- 
king (August 29, 1842)) which robbed 
China of much of its national dignity 
and sovereign rights. Treaties were 
also signed with the Americans at 
Wanghia (July 3, 1844) and with the 
French at Whampoa (October 24, 
1844). The French ond Americans 
demanded and obtained the right 
that ships of war “cruising for the 
protection of commerce should be 
well received in any of the ports of 
China at which they might arrive,” 
and the British even demanded “'com- 
pensation for not plundering the city, 
which the soldiers would have done 
had they occupied it.” (p. 101) The 
frequent desecration of Chinese re- 
ligious edifices sounds harmless in 
comparison with Lord Elgin’s order- 
ing of the burning of the Summer 
Palace. “The action Elgin in his ig- 
norance had imagined would impress 
the Oriental and leave a lasting fear 
of the European in the Chinese mind. 
By a strange process of reasoning, 
the Europeans have . . . convinced 
themselves that acts of savagery and 
inhumanity will increase their pres- 
tige in the eyes of Asian people.” 
Cp. 105) What Panikkar objecis to 
is the assumption on the part of 
colonial master that international 
morality “had no bearing on their 
relations with China.” It is under- 
standable, then, that the Chinese 
“have never been able to forget or 
forgive the crude and uncivilized bar- 
barism which considered the destruc- 
tion of a beautiful national monument 


as an act of ensuring political pres- 
tige.” Cp. 106) 

The European’s complex of racial 
superiority was based on his mis- 
guided conviction that “he belongs 
to a race whom God has destined to 
govern and subdue” (p. 116). And 
since race became the basis of gov- 
ernment, the prestige of the white 
race had to be ensured by an elabor- 
ate code, formulae and ceremonies, 
pomp and grandeur. “But anyone 
with normal vision could have told 
them,” says Panikkar, “that generally 
in India what conferred prestige was ~ 
neither rank nor power, but the repu- 
tation for goodness and holiness.” 
Cp. 118). The misguided racial doc- 
trine encouraged Europeans to en- 
gage in the so-called ‘Pig Trade” in 
China. From 1847 Chinese laborers 
were illegally shipped to Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions and to Aus- 
tralia and California. “To San Fran- 
cisco alone 108,471 Chinese laborers 
had been taken before 1863." (p. 
141). When the Chinese authorities 
protested this semi-slave traffic, “the 
trade was transferred to Macao, from 
which microscopic colony in a single 
year 5,207 Chinese laborers, kid- 
napped from China, were shipped to 
Cuba, and 8,417 to Peru.” (p. 142) 
In other parts of Asia also, Europeans 
did not even consider it necessary to 
conceal their contempt for the native 
populace. To be sure, Paul Bert, the 
French Resident General in Annam 
and Tongking, asserted that “France 
has but one desire, namely, to give 


“These Churches of Asia and Africa have not yet out-thought or 
out-lived the nonChristian faiths. Stubborn problems that defy solu- 
tion still remain; the iron curtain of Islam, the impenetrability of 
Buddhism, and the impregnable fortress of Higher Hinduism. To 
talk therefore glibly that these Churches in Asia and Africa had 
better evangelize their nations without the help of their partners from 


abroad is not realistic thinking.” 


(Bishop Manikam of the Lutheran Church in India) 
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the people prosperity under her mor- 
-al guidance.” But, a native writer 
' poignantly expressed the sentiment of 
the people toward the French masters 
when he wrote: “In your eyes we 
are savages, dumb brutes incapable 
of distinguishing between good and 
evil. You not only refuse to treat us 
as equals, but even fear to approach 
us as if we were filthy creatures. ... 
There is a sadness of feeling and 
shame which fills our hearts during 
the evening's contemplation when we 
review all the humiliations endured 
during the day.” (p. 166) 

Christian missionary work in Asia 
has been inevitably tinged with im- 
perialism and racialism during the 
past 450 years. The Portuguese and 
Spaniards were animated by the 
spirit of the Crusades, and their anti- 
Muslim attitudes carried over to non- 
Muslim Asians as well. The Papal 
Bulls of Calixtus III, Nicholas V and 
Alexander I divided the newly dis- 
covered lands of the non-European 
world between Spain and Portugal 
and held the monarchs of these na- 
tions responsible for the propagation 
of the Santa Fe (holy faith of the 
Catholic Church). Accordingly, the 
authority of Padroado (jus patron- 
atus), approving the appointment of 
Catholic bishops in certain parts of 
India, was held by the Portuguese 
monarch until as late as 1950. It is 
understandable, then, that in 1534, 
when Goa was made a bishopric, 
Hindu temples were destroyed and 
their property distributed to religious 
orders; and the Inquisition was intro- 
duced shortly afterwards. This was 
the time of the Counter Reformation, 
when Francis Xavier of the newly es- 
tablished Jesuit Order was engaged 
in active missionary work in India, 
Southeast Asia, and Japan. Although 
Catholic missionary work had come 
to a close both in India and in Japan 
by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it continued in China under 
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the able leadership of Matthew Ricci 
and Adam Schall until it was pro- 
hibited in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. The salient feature 
of Roman Catholic missionary work 
in Asia was its intimate involvement 
in the political development of the 
Western colonial powers. 

With the rise of the non-Catholic 
European nations as colonial powers 
in Asia the situation changed con- 
siderably. Protestant monarchs in 
Europe were not interested in the 
conversion of Asians. However, in 
the eighteenth century private mis- 
sionary societies were established by 
Europeom Protestants, and their mis- 
sionaries appeared on the Asian 
scene. The East India Company did 
not welcome missionaries, as illus- 
trated by the fact that William 
Carey’s Baptist mission had to settle 
in the Danish territory of Serampur 
near Calcutta. When Carey started 
his vigorous evangelism among Hin- 
dus in Bengal, Lord Minto prohibited 
the missionary work and wrote to 
the Court of Directors: ‘Pray read the 
miserable stuff addressed specially 
to the Gentoos (Hindus) in which... 
the pages are filled with hell fire, 
and hell fire with still hotter fire, de- 
nounced against a whole race of 
men, for believing in the religion 
which they were taught by their fa- 
thers and mothers. .. .” (Quoted on 
p. 290) In China, the Western pow- 
ers, including the Catholic French 
and the Protestant nations, secured 
permission for Christian missionary 
work in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In Tientsin, China for ex- 
ample, on orphanage was established 
by a Catholic sisterhood. “These sis- 
ters arranged for the payment of a 
sum for every child brought to the 
orphanage, that is in plain words es- 
tablished a kind of purchase system, 
encouraging the less scrupulous Chi- 
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The Role of Anglicanism in Latin America 


Gordon T. 


What is the character of the mis- 
sionary calling of the Episcopal 
Church in Latin America? In order 
to answer that question with some 
clarity, we might begin by recounting 
briefly the history of our work in 
Mexico. It is a sad but instructive 
story which has much to teach us in 
both negative and positive ways. 

Spanish Roman Catholicism had 
its way in Mexico for over 300 years 
without the slightest competition or 
interference from any other Christion 
Church. At first, through the efforts 
of the Franciscans, there was a gen- 
uine program of christicnization 


In the rearranging of inherited mis- 
sionary axioms there is much talk 
about how Latin America falls na- 
turally under American responsibilty, 
how our experience with the de- 
christianized catholicism so long in 
power there equips us to speak help- 
ful words to the current situations in 
Spain, the Philippines, Portugal, etc. 
Herve is a challenge to far more than 
our practical experience, however 
much that may be worth. It is a 
summons to give life by the offering 
up of our own for the Gospels sake 
long familiar note which, one 
earnestly prays, will not be heard by 
us only when the pressures of God’s 
governing make any other course 
obviously futile ... Gordon T, Charl- 
ton, came to be rector of Christ 
Church in Mexico City after a term 
as Assistant Secretary of the Over- 
seas Department of our National 
Council, before which he_ served 
churches in Fairbanks, Alaska and 
Houston, Texas, 
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which forms one of the brightest 
chapters in Christian history. Later, 
however, came the Dominicans, 
whose most characteristic expression 
of piety was the inquisition. Later 
still, came the Jesuits, and the ener- 
gies once devoted to selfless pastoral 
and educational work were diverted 
toward the aggrandizement of the 
institutional church through wealth, 
property, and political power. The 
result was that, when Mexico reached 
the point of throwing off its yoke of 
servitude and exploitation, the task 
was two-fold. The first, and easier 
part, was to win independence from 
Spain. The second, and more diffi- 
cult part, was to struggle free of the 
oppressive, suffocating weight of the 
foreign aristocracy who dominated 
both church and state and who exer- 
cised an economic and_ spiritual 
tyranny over the lower classes, 
which is to say over the Indians and 
Mestizos who made up the vast ma- 
jority of the population. 

The liberal constitution of Benito 
Juarez in 1857 provided for a separa- 
tion of Church and State. It thus im- 
plicitly provided for liberty of wor- 
ship. It also provided for the con- 
fiscation of considerable Church pro- 
perty and its return to public use. It 
was an exceedingly enlightened doc- 
ument, and one for which many in 
Mexico were ready. However, the 
Roman Church and its allied aristoc- 
racy responded with the desperate 
and ill-fated attempt to install a Cath- 
olic Emperor, Maximilian— and suc- 
ceeded only in further alienating the 
awakening democratic patriots of 
Mexico. 

At this moment, a significant re- 
form movement began within the Ro- 
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alone. 

Thirty-four years later, after an in- 
credible amount of vacillation and 
argument and incredibly little action, 
the Episcopal Church had siill not 
given to the Iglesia de Jesus the 
Episcopate nor the quality of guid- 
ance ond support it had sought. Ad- 
mittedly, there had been factors in the 
life of Mexico and the Church which 
made such giving difficult; and ad- 
mittedly, there were heroic individ- 


_ uals, such as the Rev. Henry Forrest- 


er, who did as much as was human- 
ly possible. But the cold and final 
result was one of failure to provide 
what could have been provided and 
what was essential to the survival of 
that young church. 

In 1904, due to a recent influx of 
Americans into Mexico, our House of 
Bishops made the country a Mission- 
ary District and sent a Bishop purely 
for the development of English-speak- 
ing work. Bishop Aves was instruct- 
ed to give such oversight as he could 
to the Iglesia de Jesus as well, and 
the fact that three Mexican Bishops - 
elect were waiting consecration (as 
they had been at several times be- 
fore) was ignored. In the face of 
this final disappointment, the rem- 
nant of the Iglesia de Jesus gave up 
its high hopes of becoming a genuine 
man Catholic Church, which, when it 
realized its own strength and poten- 
tialities, appealed directly to the 
Episcopal Church in the USA for 
guidance, support, leadership, and 
supremely the gift of the Episcopate. 
As first, our response was good, and 
in the middle sixties there was a rep- 
resentative of the Episcopal Church 
in Mexico helping a young National 
Catholic Church reform and organize 
itself. By 1870 the loose ends of this 
movement had been gathered into the 
Iglesia de Jesus and its leader was 
an able and brilliant priest, Fr. 
Aguas. It numbered some 7,000 mem- 
bers, at the time, in Mexico City 
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consecrate a Mexican clergyman to 
that office. Thus the political and 
economic revolutionary forces com- 
pelled our Church to do that which 
the appeals of the Mexicom Church 
could not persuade it to do—namely 
to give them their own native Episco- 
pate. However, it was, (and is, to- 
day to a certain degree) a captive 
Episcopate, due to the depletion of 
numbers and the abject economic de- 
pendence that accompanied it. One 
cannot say what the future, with 
God's help, may bring, and we can 
and do pray for a new outpouring of 
His Grace, but one must say that, so 
far as human observation and judg- 
ment can be trusted, it does not seem 
likely that the original hope and in- 
tent of the religious reformers in Mex- 
ico will be realized through the pre- 
sent work of our Episcopal Church 
there. That thirty-year-long moment 
in history, when it could have been 
done, was missed and lost— due in 
great measure to the inability of the 
Episcopal Church in the USA to see 
Mexican National Catholic Church 
and of reforming the entire Christian- 
ity of its country. It surrendered its 
autonomy and begged to be included 
as a part of the Missionary District of 
the American Episcopal Church. It 
was, by that time, down to a frac- 
tion of its former size, having lost con- 
gregation after congregation to sec- 
tarian Christionity through the lack 
of centralized authority, of organiza- 
tion, and of Episcopal oversight. The 
enthusiasm, zeal, and drive of its 
founders had been losi, through 35 
years of trouble, disappointment, and 
fruitless waiting. 

Fortunately, for the ultimate good 
of the Mexican Episcopal Church, the 
revolution of 1910 to 1916, the further 
violence of the middle twenties, and 
the oil expropriation of the thirties 
drove many foreigners out of Mexico 
and forced the Episcopal Church to 
withdraw its foreign Bishop and 
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clearly and act decisively. 

Although secular authority has 
curbed the political power of the Ro- 
man Church, the need for a reforma- 
tion in the religion of Latin America 
remains as great as ever. That which, 
in Mexico, has evolved out of the 
overlay of Spanish Catholicism upon 
paganism is, for the most part, a re- 
ligion without ethics. It is not good 
Roman Catholicism. It is a mixture 
of magic, superstition, fear, and 
witchcraft. Regardless of what Ro- 
mon Catholicism may be at its best, 
regardless of what it may be in the 
United States or elsewhere, regard- 
less of the use of Christian nomencla- 
ture, the religion which is actually 
practiced by the majority of the ad- 
herents of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico is farther from biblical, ap- 
ostolic Christianity (and consequently 
from what we recognize as Catholic 
Christianity) than was European 
Catholicism just prior to the Reforma- 
tion. And this, for the sake of cau- 


tion, is a deliberate understatement. 
This is not to say that the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexico is not 
strong. It is exceedingly strong in 
terms of wealth, political power, and 
the number and loyality of its adher- 
ents. But all this is quite completely 
beside the point, if, as I believe, the 
net result for most people is not 
Christianity. Taken as a whole, the 
Romon Church in Mexico does not 
preach a living Christ who reigns 
and judges and saves. Its Christ is 
either a dead figure upon the cross 
or a helpless infant in arms, who 
serves, in either case, merely to em- 
phasize the compassion of His mo- 
ther; His father is distant, aweful, and 
unapproachable; His Holy Spirit is 
unknown. The only living and ap- 
proachable deities for countless peo- 
ple are the many saints who are be- 
lieved to preside intimately over 
their daily lives, and who are conse- 
quently worshipped as minor Gods, 
often in precisely the same manner 


Directly contrary to the trend of recent Protestant theology, in 
Christian ethics I have moved to a higher appreciation of law and 
even of a reasonable casuistry. Three kinds of experience are 
affecting me in this matter. One is a more thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of Judaism than I had previously undertaken. Another 
is life in the first-generation Christian church of Rhodesia, where it 
is absolutely necessary to have rules of church discipline in order 
to define the very meaning of the Christian life in the sea of pagan- 
ism and superstition which surrounds it. The limitations of legalism 
also are painfully evident there and Galations is a tract for the times. 
Yet Galatians 5 with its new law is as necessary as the message of 
forgiveness, grace and Christian freedom. Finally, having returned 
to America I find myself asking frequently whether we are so much 
better situated here where wealth is king and salvation is thought 
to be psychological technique or earthly power. The church blends 
so easily into a culture which is, to say the least, ambiguous that 
certain eternal laws and the basic principles of Christian ethics need 
again to be taught with unmistakable clarity and vigor. The need 
is made the more urgent by the antinomian trend which is so promi- 
nent in current theology and by the prevailing moral confusion fur- 
ther confounded by the subtleties and paradoxes of “Christian 
realism.” 

: (L. Harold DeWolf) 
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that their pagan counterparts were 
worshipped before the Spaniards 
came. This constellation of miracle 
workers is headed by the Virgin Mo- 
ther, in one or another of her earthly 
manifestations, usually as the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. She it is who re 
strains God's wrath and _ showers 
mercy on the earth. And the prac- 
tical details of the worship of Virgin 
and Saints, the vows, the pilgrim- 
ages, etc., could continue without one 
iota of change, if the life, death, re- 
surrection, ascension, session, and 
earthly teachings of Jesus Christ were 
completely and absolutely expunged 
from the Bible and removed from the 
memory of mankind. 


Dr. John Mackay, who knows more 
than almost anyone about the reli- 
gion of Latin America, has said, "The 
principal concern of every lover of 
Latin America should not be whether 
the continent shall become Protest- 
ant, but that it shall become Chris- 
tian.” (I would add that our own 
concern should not be whether Mexi- 
so becomes Episcopalian but that it 
should hear the word of God and 
know the meaning of Christ cruci- 
‘ fied.) We go to Latin America “not 
as’ representatives of a rival and an- 
tagonistic system (of Christianity) 
but as the possessors of a religious 
spirit and iradition which the Latin 
American world lacks and needs.” 
The problem is that, whereas Latin 
America has been Catholicized and 
drawn into the embrace of that great 
Church, it was done at the cost of 
the de-christianization of Catholicism. 
In short, to regard our work in Latin 
America as the intrusion of one 
Christian group into the equally 
valid work of another to the ultimate 
loss of the cause of Christ is pre- 
posterous. Christ has not been 
preached, and Christ is not, by and 
large, being preached in Latin Amer- 
icd. 
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There is a great deal of talk in 
certain circles of our Church about 
our not having in the Anglican Com- 
munion a clearly defined and broad- 
ly accepted “missionary sirategy.” I 
agree that this is something we do 
lack, particularly with reference to 
the part of the world in which I work. 
Let me therefore just suggest a few 
of the essential components of a stra- 
tegy, of any sort, so that I can then 
propose definite and particular ele- 
ments to make up a strategy for the 
missionary work of the Episcopal 
Church in Latin America. 


(1) In order to have a strategy, 
we must have a clear understanding 
of our supreme objective, from which 
minor objectives can be chosen, and 
from which a perpetual sense of di- 
rection con be maintained ond 
brought to bear on all specific activi- 
ties. 


(2) A strategy demands carefully 
mustered resources of personnel, 
funds, and equipment, which can be 
placed at the disposal of the properly 
chosen objectives and not dissipated 
in activities which do not lead direct- 
ly to the true and ultimate goal 
agreed upon. 

(3) A strategy must be based on a 
thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of all allied and opposing forces. 
There must be no tilting at wind- 
mills, nor ony neglect of potential al- 
lies—either of which is destructively 
wasteful. 


(4) The dynamic of any strategy 
is an ideal or a vision sufficiently in- 
spiring to make our forces aggressive 
in the pursuit cf each minor objective 
which leads in turn to the supreme 
objective. These four components pro- 
vide a sufficient basis for the con- 
struction of a detailed and effective 
strategy, one which will dictate its 
own appropriate tactics in each situ- 
ation and circumstance. 


' 
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In our missionary work in Latin 
America we do not presently have 
even the first of the aforesaid com- 
ponents from which a strategy can be 
constructed. We tend to work hap- 
hazardly, following whatever leads 
seem to open immediately before us 
in each place rather than being guid- 
ed by a clear sense of direction. In 
British jurisdictions, despite the state- 
ments of the bishops at Lambeth to 
the contrary, the feeling prevails that, 
whereas we have every right to 
maintain chaplaincies to English- 
speaking people, it would be an in- 
admissible intrusion to attempt mis- 
sionary work among the presumably 
Christian native populations of these 
lands. The American Episcopal 
Church, on the other hand, not only 
declares its right and intention to con- 
duct missionary work among nation- 
als, but goes on to state its intention 
to found in each country an autono- 
mous, independent, national church 
of Anglican nature. 

One might say that the British posi- 
tion is founded on a mistaken pre- 
mise and the American position 
based on a@ monumental optimism. 
However, it is not important to argue 


Sapemece 


the feasibility of a plan when one’s 
intention is to try to demonstrate a 
better way. I see no harm in work- 
ing toward independent national 
Episcopal churches in Latin America, 
though the accomplishment of it 
strikes me as terribly distant and re- 
mote, so long as we realize that God 
may have bigger and better ways 
for us to serve Him there. 

Before I attempt to suggest how 
this might be, let me dispose of a 


cherished fancy with which we 
Episcopalians fondly delude  our- 
selves: that all Latin America is 


groaning and travailing in the hope 
and expectation of just such a “mid- 
dle way” as Anglicanism represents, 
that a reformed Catholicism which 
preserves the ancient faith and order 
of christendom, free of the abuses of 
idolatry, superstition, and priestly 
domination, will immediately make 
an irresistible appeal to Latin. This 
is demonstrably untrue, and we must 
stop kidding ourselves with it. Latin 
America may indeed need what we 
have to offer, and I think it does des- 
perately—but this does not mean that 


there is any widespread conscious- 
(Continued on p. 56) 


One became aware of some of the peculiar Gharactertanes of the modern 


world and their corresponding moral and spiritual problems: (a) so great is 
the pace of social change that the problems of today are not those of fifteen 
years ago; this made the difficulty of human adaptation very different from 
what it was when social change was measured in centuries; (b) there has 
been such great economic progress and so revolutionary a change in eco- 
nomic organization that human choices have really increased on an unprece- 
dented scale; men may wonder whether they are poor because others are 
too rich, or because they themselves are ignorant. (c) Men appear to be 
able to control their destiny, and it is demonstrable that their new powers 
are more effective than mere piety in overcoming age-long scourges like 
poverty and disease. The question is What is happening in the world? Can 
we in any sense see more of God than ever before in what is happening in 
the world? Yet the categories of theology assume a static world. Decisions 
of great import are made by Church dignitaries and officials who had no 
training for understanding the modern world and yet did not see need for 

consultation with laymen who knew what was going on in the world. 

(Comments on notes from a missionary seminar 

at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury ) 
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Churchly Imperialism and Christian Mission 


New emphasis on the old theme of the universal mission of the Church 
comes now at a time when the peoples of the world are unreceptive to and 
in rebellion against the traditional pattern of western ecclesiastical growth, 
which I choose to call, I think accurately, the ‘catholic’ pattern of ecclesiasical 
growth. The ‘catholic’ Church in western Christendom has always without 
exception conceived of the universality of Christianity in terms of an insti- 
tution which would some day horizontally spread out so that it would cover 
the whole globe. And this has been the main content of the world “universal’’ 
in the thinking of western Christendom whether it was catholic or protestant 
in its theology and worship. It has been the assumption of western catholic 
Christendom that the New Israel is a nation just like the Old Israel, and that 
if you want to get in it, you get in it by circumcision. You get in it by join- 
ing the nation. I don't mean to question at all the profundity of the idea that 
every Christian somehow takes Abraham on as a father, but I do mean to 
question the corollary assumption that every Christion must take on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as uncle. The Roman Catholic Church in pressing 
forward this conception of universality adheres to a universal language. We 
break with them there and substitute conformity to am Elizabethan liturgy. 
To see the Church as a nation which one joins in order to be and become a 
Christian, and say that here is the universality of the Christian faith has been 
the pattern of ‘catholic’ Christianity in the west. The pattern is at least as 
old as Charlemagne’s “conversion of the Saxons.” As somebody put it 
recently he gave them a perfectly free choice whether to be live Catholics or 
dead pagans, and they were promptly converted. 

The pattern was unchallenged and unbroken by Medieval papalism, by 
the Renaissance, by the Reformation, by the Counter-Reformation, nor was 
it really challenged and broken by the Revolutionary spirit of 1789. It assumes 
that the universality of Christianity comes to expression by a horizontal ex- 
pansion of an ecclesiastical organization by means of conquest or coloniza- 
tion or education cr imperialism, or affiliation. And it appears in strange 
garb in various places. The assumption appeared in the habit and cowl 
of the monk, St. Augustine, in his dream of a universal nunnery for all man- 
kind. It appeared under the Papal tiara in Innocent III's hope of a feudal 
overlordship by himself, God’s vassal, over every throne known to man. It 
appeared in the doctor's gown of a Melanchthon dreaming of listening to 
every creature chant the Augsburg Confession. Perhaps it even has worn 
the riding clothes of John Wesley envisioning every heart as strangely 
warmed as his. Certainly it has appeared in business suit (with diamond 
stick-pin) of the Nineteenth Century entrepreneur selling Mother Hubbards 
to Melanesians. And maybe we have seen it close at home in the cope and 
mitre vision of everybody affirming Apostolic Succession. It is my studied 
judgment, though many disagree at this point, that its latest dress among 
us is the underdrawers of liberal humanism, topped by an Anglican double- 
breasted cassock of the best worsted, dreaming of an ever increasing num- 
ber of people being drawn into a massive psychologically hygenic relation- 
ship, and filling out Post-Meeting Reaction slips. 

But in whatever dress the strange phenomenon of finding your universal- 
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ity through institutional growth may appear, I believe it to be a vain hope 
for our day, and in the last analysis ill-founded theologically. You will not 
find the universality of Christian redemption to be attained by any such 


process. 


(From an address ‘The End of the ‘Catholic’ Era?” given at the 
Virginia Seminary, 4 Jan. 1956, by the Rev. William A. Clebsch) 


Brave New World 


(Continued from p. 8) 


We Americans, the last to come, 
find constant adventure as soon as 
our new jets let down their wheels, 
and discharge us at great modern 
airports like those at Karachi and 
Delhi. 

Pakistan is heaven for those among 
us who love the sea. There is excel- 
lent surf bathing at Hawkes Bay, not 
45 minutes out of Karachi, where 
even in winter the sun is as hot as 
Long Island in mid-summer. For those 
whose passion is sailing or deep sea 
fishing, there are said to be 364 good 
days in a year. Fifteen minutes from 
your hotel you step into a “bunder” 
boat, and off you go. Broad of beam, 
30 or 40 feet long, and comfortably 
outfitted, these colorful craft carry a 
large single sail at a rakish angle 
that looks for all the world like a 
pirate ship off the Barbary Coast. 

Thirty minutes later the tourist can 
either be trolling, or still fishing, for 
an exciting variety of fish which in- 
cludes the following: king mackerel, 
amberjack, red snapper, sailfish, tuna, 
bonita, pompano, and sole. Some of 
the best catches are made just out- 
side the harbor mouth, but in a full 
day of pushing 10 to 20 miles down 
the coast almost every known pisca- 
torial adventure can be encountered. 
There is probably nothing like it any- 
where else in the world. 

For those not nautically minded, 
there is an air trip to the north to visit 
the ancient city of Lahore, with its 
beautiful Shalimar Gardens, and the 
Badshahi Mosque, largest of its kind 
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in the world. Then on to Peshawar, 
and the Khyber Pass. 

In India there is excitement beyond 
measure, but why burden the record? 
To go completely round the world 
and see nothing but the Taj Mahal 
would be goal enough. This incom- 
parable monument to human genius, 
this ultimate in artistic conception 
and execution, transcends all praise. 
Read all you can about its history, 
see it pictured a thousand times, and 
it will still leave you breathless, as 
though you yourself had been the 
first of all men to discover it. You 
wonder what we mean by progress 
when you reflect upon the long cen- 
turies during which this perfect gem 
has been stonding there to awe and 
inspire mankind. 

Then on to the climax, incredible 
Nepal! I defy any travel-jaded 
American who thinks he has seen it 
all to fly in to Katmandu, and not 
swear on the tombs of his ancestors 
that he will come back. Cut off from 
the modern world until 1951, this, tiny 
kingdom is completely captivating— 
preserved in all its medieval charm, 
and mystery, just for us. 


Fly up from Calcutta to Patna, and 
then wing over the Himalaya into 
Nepal—or better still, fly direct from 
New Delhi to Katmandu. This west- 
east course cuts straight through the 
mountains. As you enter Nepal a 
line of snow appears on the northern 
horizon. Beyond lies Tibet, land of 
mystery and terror. Soon, out of the 
tangled mass of peaks below, emerg- 
es the grim but majestic form of 
Dhaulagiri, 26,810 feet, the highest 
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unclimbed mountain in the world. 

Next comes Annapurna, the scene of 
Herzog's tragic struggle. And, finally, 
as your pilot takes you down into the 
fertile Katmandu valley, you will see 
on the far skyline the gleaming white- 
ness of Everest, the highest peak in 
the world. 

Mountains breed fine men and 
women, and the people of Nepal are 
so happy and smiling in their recep- 
tion of strangers that they are irresist- 
ible. This gaiety of spirit has been 
reflected in the unique beauty of their 
temples, and the very first afternoon 
you will have shot all the camera film 
that you have brought. 

But great as are these thrills which 
bring high adventure to the traveler 
who will follow the course that I have 
suggested, the real significance of 
such a journey lies far deeper. 

No thoughtful American who sees 
these countries can fail to probe the 
meaning of the social revolution that 
has suddenly gripped the hearts and 
minds of the untold millions who 
dwell there, or ignore the impact of 
all this upon his own life. As he 
studies their present, he will be dri- 
ven to speculate about his own fu- 
ture, ond that of the United States. 

As he flies into Nepal and sees 
those snow-capped peaks that mark 
the border with Tibet, he will try to 
form a picture in his mind of what is 
happening beyond. Inevitably he 
will ask himself with apprehension, 
“What new explosion may soon erupt 
into the modern world from beyond 
those jagged peaks?” 

From all this he will be compelled 


to reappraise the duty of his own 
government toward the problems of 
these far-off-lands, and to make up 
his mind as to where lies his personal 
obligation in the forming of intelligent 
public opinion at home concerning 
them. 

The poverty that he sees about him 
will haunt him in his sleep. Never 
could he have imagined that human 
beings could continue to exist under 
such pitiful conditions of squalor and 
misery. Statistics are easily dis- 
missed. He can shrug off the cold 
recital in a@ newspaper that the per 
capita income of each person over 
whom he flew is $50 per year. 

He com ignore the fact that all that 
a@ government like India can hope to 
do, even with outside help, is to raise 
that standard of living by $1 per 
year. Never, however—never!—will 
he forget the hopeless, helpless look 
in the eyes of that sickly, emaciated 
child, when it peered over its moth- 
er's shoulder as she stood in front 
of a shack made of burlap. 

Stopping his car by the roadside, 
he watches an Indian peasant till the 
soil, and is appalled by the ineffi- 
ciency of his effort when compared 
with the tractor-driven plow of the 
prosperous farmer at home. In spite 
of himself, he can’t help wondering 
whether there isn’t something that 
can be done about it. He sees the 
father of the family, clad only with 
a scant cloth about his waist, and 
barefoot, strike the soil a sharp blow 
from above with a broadbladed hoe, 
to bring up a clod of earth. Then he 
sees the women of the family, also 


“There is no doubt that this is the day of the Christian's opportunity 
to create a live understanding of true neighbourliness—of man's 
immortality in Christ. It is equally a day of great loneliness for the 
Christian who can see so much of neighbourliness continually de- 


stroyed by purely secular attitudes and behaviour on behalf of those 
who come from the ‘Christian’ West.” 
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barefoot, follow behind, striking les- 
ser blows to break up the clod. 
“Couldn't they at least be given 
spades?” he muses. 

Then suddenly he realizes ‘that a 
man cannot use a spade unless he 
has shoes, and he tries to compute 
the astronomical sum that would be 
required merely to give every pea- 
sant on the subcontinent of Asia one 
pair of shoes. 

The soil is dry and parched, and 
he wonders how they possibly man- 
age to irrigate it. A little further on 
he sees the answer. A small boy of 
about 10 years of age, whose sober 
little face betrays the fact that he has 
never had a full day of fun in his 
life, is urging two bullocks down a 
little slope with a stick. The animals 
strain at a rope. Following this with 
his eye, he sees that it passes over a 
crude pulley, and disappears into the 
ground. The boy’s father is standing 
by the pulley, and soon up from the 
ground comes a crude buffalo skin 
full of water, which the man dumps 
into a scooped-out reservoir, thus 
completing the irrigation system. 

“Surely,” the thoughtful American 
says to himself “there must be some 
way to dam the great rivers which 
flow south from the Himalayas, and 
let the water flow down in canals to 
irrigate these wretched farms. Power 
could be made at the same time, too, 
and these villages could have little 
factories to make their tools and 
household equipment.” 

But now, with all prejudices swept 
aside by the stark realities which 
press upon him from every side, he 
realizes that no government in a new 
nation could possibly possess ithe 
capital with which to perform these 
miracles speedily, no matter how ur- 
gently they may be demanded by 
common humanity. 

He wonders what the United States 
itself would have done, how Wash- 
ington and Jefferson would have met 
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the task, had there been 175,000,000 
poverty-stricken people within our 
borders on July 4, 1776. New under- 
standing thus comes to him of the 
efforts being made by the World 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, the 
Development Loan Fund, and other 
agencies, both American and foreign, 
to make capital available for pro- 
jects of this sort. 

He begins to wonder, too, what sort 
of men the political leaders in such 
a country are, who bear such a fright- 
ful responsibility for the welfare of 
the millions of distressed human be- 
ings who can do so little to help 
themselves. As he visits each new 
country, whether of the Arab lands 
or of those in south Asia, he puts all 
his powers of inquiry into the task of 
informing himself about these men, 
whose names make such frequent 
headlines at home. This is easier 
than he would have supposed. In 
each city like Tunis or Cairo, Karachi 
or New Delhi, he finds a substantial 
American community, men and wo- 
men who have gone there for private 
reasons, but who are eager for direct 
news from home. They gladly give 
him candid opinions on the stirring 
events that they have witnessed. 

He finds somewhat to his surprise, 
that in each governing group, even 
among the controversial figures, there 
are dedicated men, many of them of 
great natural ability, who are utterly 
devoted to their couniry, and who are 
desperately in earnest about improv- 
ing the lot of the common man. 

He had been told at home that they 
were all socialisis, and rugged free- 
enterpriser that he is, he had sound- | 
ed off many times at his club about | 
how stupid it was for our government 
to use funds raised from free enter- 
prise taxes to assist state-owned and 
state-operated projects. 

He is less sure about that now, and 
is prepared to be a little less doctrin- 
aire in his economic views if by so 
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doing he con advance world accep- 
'tonce of personal freedom as a way 
of life. 

He senses that these new leaders 
may not be so much socialists as 
they are pragmatists—men who are 
so overpowered with a sense of ur- 
gency on behalf of their people that 
they feel they must get their projects 
going on ony basis that they can. 
Perhaps, he comes to think, some 
accommodation now between the 
concepis of private initiative and 
state enterprise will in the long run 
best serve free enterprise. 

The important thing, he concludes, 
is to display on our part a high sense 
of American social responsibility in 
this explosive new world, and to pre- 
serve an opportunity for free enter- 
prise io demonstrate its merit, instead 
of having the door slammed in our 
faces because of our own brittleness. 

Greatly perturbed by this new rush 
‘of ideas and emotions which his trip 
has generated, the thoughtful Ameri- 
can finally breaks down his instinc- 
tive inhibitions and seeks out the 
American Embassy or consulate in 
the various cities which he visits, to 
get authoritative information. 


There he gets the surprise of his 
life. No ugly people these! Or at 
least no more ugly than those that 
he finds in his own community, or 
even in his own company. He finds 
these foreign service officers eager 
to talk to him, and anxious to answer 
his searching questions about the 
area to which they are accredited. 

Almost without exception they have 
command of a language other than 
English, and even if the tongue of the 
local population is difficult, such as 
Arabic, they are having a go at it— 
they ond their wives. He sees them 
working at their jobs, for pay which 
he himself would reject, in a spirit of 
dedication and enthusiasm which he 
finds most impressive. 

Chastened and deeply stirred, he 
brings his three weeks to a close. As 
his passort is stamped for the last 
time, and he climbs the steps of his 
homeward-pointing jet, his mind is 
filled with conflicting ideas and emo- 
tions. He takes a solemn vow that 
he will sort these out and form new 
opinions that will henceforth be his 
own. 

He is proud that he took the time 
to go and see. (End) 


"Beginning from the most elementary hierophany—e.g. the manifesta- 


tion of the sacred in any object whatever, say a stone or a tree—and ending 
in the supreme hierophany, the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, there is 
no real break in the continuity ... The forms and the means of manifestation 
of the sacred vary from one people to another ... But there remains always 
this paradoxical—that is, incomprehensible—fact that it is the sacred that 
is manifesting, and thereby limiting itself and ceasing to be absolute. . 
We realise how greatly the sacred limits itself by taking the forms of a stone: 
but we are prone to forget that God himself was accepting limitation and 
historicisation by incarnating in Jesus Christ. This... is the great mystery 

the fact that the sacred accepted self-limitation. Jesus Christ spoke 
Aramaic; he did not speak Sanskrit or Chinese. He had accepted limitation 
by life and by history. 

(Prof. Mircea Eliade) 
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The Mission of the Church .. . 


(Continued from p. 13) 


to grasp this fact, not to recognize 
that there is both a new order, and 
new symbols of order, is to misunder- 
stand the modern world. 

It is no good approaching the men 
of this new society by pointing out 
that their arguments are false, for 
we will not be talking to them in 
terms that they con understand. Of 
course, it is literally true that penicil- 
lin was not a Russian discovery, and 
that the Victorian period was not a 
kind of social strait-jacket, and that 
whatever exhuberant young Israelis 
may say, there were roads and a 
post-office in Palestine before May 
1948,—but these are irrelevant state- 
ments to those who live in a new or- 
der. You may make these state- 
ments, and you will be telling the 
truth, but they will not comprehend 
you. These men have broken with 
the past—this is the condition of their 
existence—and you will not have 
made contact with their minds at all 
if you are not prepared to submit to 
the discipline of understanding why 
they regard their historical falsehoods 
as statements of truth. 

Now, it is perfectly true that all 
human order is under the judgment 
of God, and it is quite possible for 
Him to do as Amos said He would 
do, to cause the sun to go down at 
noon and the moon to be tumed into 
blood, that is to destroy the symbols 
of order and overthrow the society. 
There is no necessary permanence 
in their existence. But it is equally 
true that all creation is of God. 
‘Through him came all things into 
being, and without him there came 
not into being even one thing.’ Such 
is the flat assertion of the Prologue to 
Saint John’s Gospel, and so as Chris- 
tians we must believe. We must 
therefore see this creation as His ac- 
tivity, and the whole revolutionary 
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process, however terrifying it may 
appear, as that which He hath 
wrought. Even the religionless so- 
ciety can have come into being only 
through Him. That it is at all, and 
that it is without religion, can be only 
by His permission and by His grace. 
It has taken upon itself flesh and 
bones, structure and shape, not con- 
trary to, but in accordance with, His © 
eternal purposes, which are the rec- 
onciliation of the world to Himself, 
and the salvation of you and me. 

It follows that to try to recall the 
men of this new society to ‘religion’ 
is to summon them to that which they 
cannot with integrity do. They can- 
not go backward in time; they can- 
not deny the creation, even if they 
do not know the Creator. They can- 
not say that their world is an unreal 
world without the most flagrant dis- 
honesty. Rather it is we who must 
recognize its reality, and must ask 
with humility why that which we had 
always thought ought not to be, ac- 
tually is, and what repentance is de- 
manded of us by a world without 
religion. This should not shock us, 
for the saying of Archbishop Temple 
has not become untrue, that ‘God is 
not primarily interested in religion.” 
He is interested in the world, in the 
whole baffling cosmos in which we 
find ourselves today, and it is the 
world which He so loved that He sent 
His Son, not, you will remember, that 
the world, the cosmos, might be con- 
demned, but that through Him it 
might be saved, and we, foriunately, 
along with the world. 

Of course, if the men of the new 
society are not to deny the creation, 
they must in the end come to recog- 
nize the Creator, and they must come 
to ses His mighty acts just as much 
in the calling of Abraham, the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, and the coming 
of Jesus Christ, as in the establish- 
ment of the new order, and this 
means inevitably, that they must 
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come to know Him, sooner or later, 


in Word and Sacrament. Indeed, 
men in a revolutionary world are in 
one sense already prepared to re- 


' ceive Him, for they know, as we, so 
many of us, do not know, what it is 
to make all things new. Yet, God 
has entrusted the Word and Sacra- 


ments to us, and there seems no es- 


cape from the conclusion that if men 


are to come to know Him in these 
things, they must come to know Him 


through us. We must remember, 
then, that Word and Sacrament are 
not “religion’; they are themselves 
the mighty acts of God, the dynamic 


activity of the unfettered Creator, ond 


to bring men to Word omd Sacrament 
is not to recall them to “religion’, but 
to make them aware of the aweful 
fact of the Living God. 

But we can have no hope of doing 
this if we do not know Him ourselves, 
and we cannot know Him if we will 
not admit His hand in every act of 
creation. Both Saint John and Saint 
Paul insist upon the fact of His au- 
thority over all that is, of the cosmic 
significance of Christ, and to come 
blindly, ignorantly, into the new so- 
ciety, come, as we so often do, not 
to save the world but to condemn it, 
to come only with talk of a ‘personal 
Savior,’ or chatter about the Church 
as the ‘reconciling community,’ is not 
to know God. You cannot have a 
personal Savior or a reconciling com- 
munity if there is no cosmic Lord, for 
in that case God is dead, ond the 
story of our salvation no more than 
the fantasy which the men of the 
new society are at present tempted 
to think that it is. You may go to 
them with the Bible and the Sacra- 
ment in your hands, but if you have 
not come to terms with the Creator, 
and have not taken creation serious- 
ly, they will be but empty mocking 
symbols, and men will be right to 
refuse them. 
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Therefore, the duty of the Church is 
to listen, to question, to study, and 
to learn. These men without religion 
live in an exciting world, so exciting 
that they do not want religion, and 
they would talk to you about what 
they are doing if you gave them half 
a chance. The world of scientific dis- 
covery, the world of technological de- 
velopment, the world of political re- 
volution, the world of nationalism—— 
these are thrilling, fascinating places, 
and those who are caught up in them 
are seldom silent. Sit at their feet 
and listen to them. Read their books 
and study their papers. And do not 
think that this can be done in a 
week, or a year, or even in ten years. 
This is that to which you must give 
your life. Of course you do not have 
to believe slavishly all that they say, 
but listen to them before you ask 
them to listen to you. If all other 
ways of making Christ known are 
closed to you, you may bear witness 
to the Creator by your attention. Do 
not forget how once it was said in 
sorrow, “My people are gone into 
captivity for lack of knowledge.” 
CIs. 5:13) 

Here the function of the laity be- 
comes of importance, for they are 
best placed to know this religionless 
world, this being the world in which 
their daily lives are spent. They are 
usually very troubled by it, just be- 
cause it has no religion, and this they 
cannot understand. When the laity 
hear the clergy talk about the neces- 
sity of carrying one’s worship into 
the world, they often find themselves 
thinking that this shows the clergy 
do not really know this world with- 
out religion in which they have to 
work. The life of a layman is one of 
almost unbearable tension between 
the exhortations of Sunday, and the 
society of Monday to which these 
exhortation seem irrelevant. He is 
therefore in very great danger of 
yielding to the seductive temptation 
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to ease the tension by Church work, 
for which, if he undertakes it, he 
finds himself much commended by 
the godly. 

Yet, he must not yield, for he is 
the one contact with the new society, 
the one person who can begin to in- 
terpret this strange new creation to 
the Church outside. It is he, therefore, 
who must undertake the discipline of 
learning, of being part of the society. 
And I would say in humility to the 
clergy, if you love your people, you 
must trust them. You must not, what- 
ever the temptation, manage this part 
of their life for them, or tell them 
what the answers ought to be. 

But there are at least two things 
you can do io help. First, it is be- 
coming now the duty of the Church, 
that is of clergy and laity together, 
to question every structure that she 
has, lest we fall into that sin which 
Toynbee has described as ‘the idol- 
ization of an ephemeral institution,’ 
and confuse the merely temporal with 
the eternal. To cling to the old, when 
God is making all things new, and 
to cling to the old, moreover, in a 
society which under the compulsion 
of unbroken new discovery must re- 
ject that which has served its pur- 
pose, is but to preserve an irrelevant 
skeleton which may endure for a 
time, but which some day must fall 
down. I do not say, of course, that 
all the structures of the Church are 
out of date, nor do I ask for change 
for change’s sake, but I do say that 
they need all of them to be examined. 
As an example I would quote to you 
the parish. It is fashionable in some 
circles to speak as if the parish were 
part of the esse of the Church, and 
as if its fundamental characteristic 
were its all-inclusiveness. But this is 
not true. The classic parish of the 
medieval Church, or even of the 
eighteenth century in Britain, not only 
presupposed a concept of the relation 
of Church and State which does not 
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belong in the order of this country, but 
was characterized in any case not 
by diversity, but by unity of pur- 
pose. The feudal Lord, the parson, 
the schoolmaster, ond the peasant, 
in a village, formed a parish, not be- 
cause they represented diverse ele- 
ments in a small geographical area, 
but because the small geographical 
area gave them a unity of interest. 
I am certainly not proposing the abo- — 
lition of the parish, but a rethinking 
of the parish structure. It is at least 
arguable that community of interest 
requires that we largely disregard 
the geographical factor today, and 
look for new parishes in state univer- 
sities, in big factories, or in housing 
projects in big cities—-even though 
you can put no church or chapel 
there, and even though geographical- 
ly they lie within the bounds of the 
parish system as it is at present con- 
stituted. 

Then, secondly, the revolutionary 
turmoil by which a new world comes 
into being requires that we know the 
old creation, that we know what God 
has already done. But this we do not 
know. Those who offer themselves 
for the sacred ministry do not know 
it when they come to seminary, and 
far too many of them do not know it 
adequately when they leave;  stu- 
dents do not know it when they come 
to college; the faithful often do not 
know it after they have attended di- 
vine service regularly for half a cen- 
tury; and Christion children do not 
know it when they have passed with 
credit through all the grades of Sun- 
day School. I am a teacher by pro- 
fession, trained by that profession to 
recognize ignorance when I see it, 
and it is ignorance of which I speak 
—not of lack of charity, or lack of 
love, or lack of mercy, or lack of 
justice. I do not deny the steady 
practice in the Christian Church of 
the Christian virtues. I do affirm the 
grim, alarming fact that while God 
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has acted, Christian people do not 
‘know what He has done. I do not 
ask that Christians should know the 
Bible by heart (though they would 
be no losers if they did), but that at 
the very least they should know what 


it is about, that they should know the 


argument it presents, the exciting and 
disturbing story of men called to 
leave their homes for a new land, of 
slavery and humiliation in Egypt, of 
the covenant at Sinai, of conquest 
and triumph, of empire and insurrec- 
tion, of the iron hand of Assyria, of 
refugees in Babylon, of restoration 
and disaster—that complicated, and 
often bloody history which the Bible 
says is the work of God. They should 
not be left ignorant of the New Testa- 
ment argument that the events of the 
Gospel are the triumphant conclusion 
of this history, and the beginning of 
a new one, the only true revolution, 
of which every other is but a shadow 
ond a copy. It is, I would point out 
to you, the only revolution which 
does not reject the past—indeed, it in- 


New Wine or... 
(Continued from p. 21) 

debate over its statement of mission- 
ary strategy. On the whole, the in- 
sights ond recommendations of the 
committee have been guided by a 
theology which takes very seriously 
the humility and lowliness of the 
church. But since it did not see fit 
to underscore and emphasize this 
theological basis, it leaves room for 
major protest against its strategic 
considerations. What are _ these 
points of strategy? 

Five “new developments” are not- 
ed, each demanding rethinking of 
present policies and practices: 

1. The rise of new national church- 
es demands that “the missionary 
must become less conspicuous, a 
partner and helper rather than a 
leader, ond local leadership should 


sists upon its integral relation with 
the past—and therefore it is the only 
revolution which maintains effective- 
ly that history has a meaning. To 
teach in other terms than this, and 
to call what you are doing ‘’Chris- 
tian” education, is to misuse words 
and to cause men to stumble. 

The Christian message in this cen- 
tury is not to bring ‘religion’ to a 
world which has found men can live 
without it; it is not to preach morals 
to a society which without religion is 
at least as moral as ever we have 
contrived to be; it is (if I may quote 
Dorothy Sayers) to make 'the terrify- 
ing assertion that the God who made 
the world lived in the world and 
passed through the grave and the 
gate of death. Show that to the hea- 
then, and they may not believe it, 
but at least they may realize that 
here is something that a man might 
be glad to believe. (Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Strong Meat, Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1939 p. 44.) 

(End) 


be developed as quickly as possible 

and with wise and quiet guidance.” 

2. The “drive toward union of the 
Churches” demands that missionary 
strategy “take into consideration the 
possibility of organized church union 
in the field, in advance of similar 
unity at home.” 


3. The development of institutions 
as a general missionary strategy 
must be re-thought entirely in terms 
of local and temporary needs for in- 
stitutions rather than in terms of gain- 
ing power for the church in the so- 
cieties to which it is sent. 

4, While Americans have in the 
past few years taken the leading role 
in missionary endeavors, the posi- 
war renascence of the western Euro- 
peon countries rightly challenges 
“Americon pre-eminence in the mis- 
sion field.” 
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5. The Episcopal Church does only 
a gnat’s share of the total mission- 
ary work of the Christian churches, 
and stands under the self-condemn- 


ing fact that “We are spending most | 


of our contributed wealth at home, 
and more and more of it stays in 
the local parishes.” 

From these five points the commit- 
tee has gathered two cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which to base its more 
detailed strategic thinking. First, our 
notion that we as a Church are self- 
sufficient, and therefore can go it 
alone in the mission field, works it- 
self into a policy which “tends to pro- 
mote ecclesiastical colonialism in di- 
rect conflict with the national spirit 
of foreign missionary areas unless a 
Missionary District is developed as 
rapidiy as posible toward the au- 
tonomy of separate provincial mem- 
bership.” Second, as Episcopalians 
we find ourselves in missionary situa- 
tions isolated from other denomina- 
tions and other Anglican churches to 
the extent that ‘Unless we are able 
to change our methods and promote 
autonomy, the forces of history may 
pass us by and leave our work an 
irrelevont survival in the foreign mis- 
sion field.” On the basis of those 
principles, it is recommended that 
our overseas Missionary Districts be 
permitted full participation as dio- 
ceses in the life of Anglican provinc- 
es cll over the world, and to form 
new, autonomous provinces in sev- 
eral areas. All effort should be di- 
rected toward local autonomy in mis- 
sionary dioceses and in provinces; 
negatively, overseas districts ought 
not to be affiliated with provinces 
otherwise composed of dioceses in 
the United States. That is to say, 
missionary work must prepare for 
and be ready for the emergence of 
autonomous, local expressions of 
church life in conversation with other 
churches, Anglican or non-Anglican, 
in their own area. “The concern for 
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unity” of the churches, “and activity 
in the movement toward it, should 
become an integral part of mission 
work in every field.” 

That last sentence is so freighted 
with meaning, with hope, and with 
judgment, that the reader might 
pause long enough to gather its far- 
reaching significance! 

In order to insure that this kind of 
strategic planning continue in the 
future, the report calls for a "Perma- 
nent Advisory Council of Evaluation 
and Strategy on the Mission of the 
Church.” This Council as proposed 
should operate “apart from the nor- 
mal deparimental and administrative 
structure,” and its function should be 
“committed to men of special capa- 
city who are not burdened with the 
business of departmental routine.” 

That proposal is more serious than 
might be assumed by persons who un- 
derstand the operation of Parkinson's 
Law! The committee report does not 
conclude that that committee which 
made it should itself become a per- 
moment commission. Rather it pro- 
poses a new and important transfor- 
mation of the whole process by which 
the Episcopal church participates in 
the world mission of the whole 
church. In detail, the Permanent Ad- 
visory Council should be appointed 
by the Presiding Bishop as a kind of 
commission on the mission of the 
church; it should advise the Presid- 
ing Bishop about his day-to-day work, 
and should speak through him to the 
General Convention and the National 
Council. 

The type of recommendation which 
might properly come from such a 
Permanent Advisory Council is not 
difficult to perceive, for the report 
moves immediately into a statement 
of unfinished business immediately 
demanding decision. South America, 
Africa and the Pacific area directly 
demand concentration of such a 
Council's attention. The present re- 
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port raises the major delineable situ- 
ations in these areas which call for 
new policies and strategies on the 
part of the Episcopal church. These 
are incisive, telling points. For ex- 
ample, on what grounds should the 
Episcopal church send missionaries to 
a culture long dominated by the Ro- 
man Catholic church? Should small 
expatriate colonies of Americans ond 
British be our entry-point, or should 
the overriding aim be to establish 
and develop indigenous churches? 
How can the missionary district of 
Liberia become a part of the Angli- 
can Province of West Africa? How 
‘soon can the districts of Hawaii and 
Alaska be transferred from the Over- 
seas Department to the Home Depart- 
ment of the National Council, and 
thus be regarded as domestic mis- 
sionary districts rather thom as over- 
seas dioceses developing toward in- 
dependent, indigenous churches? 

These—ond many more—questions 
‘are quite timely. In part they are 
matters long overdue for clear, de- 
cisive settlement. But the report's as- 
sumption is not that a certain back- 
file of decisions must be made; ra- 
ther it is that difficult, far-reaching 
decisions will present themselves 
with increasing rapidity, given the 
kind of world in which we live. No 
point in the entire report is presented 
more urgently than the recommenda- 
tion of the establishment of a Per- 
monent Advisory Council. 

Here arises the matter which strikes 
this writer as most seriously debat- 
able. In order to carry through this 
urgent recommendation, it must be 
assumed that the primary data of 
missionary strategy arise not from 
the character of the church at home 
as we know it, but from the swiftly 
changing cultures, societies and na- 
tions of the world in which we carry 
on missionary activity of mutual con- 
versation. That is to say, the report 
becomes debatable at this point, but 
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the debate turns on the problematical 
character of the report's theological 
statements. In a nutshell: if our 
understanding of the mission of the 
church begins with the urgency of 
the human situation, the Permanent 
Advisory Council is not only manda- 
tory but long overdue. If, on the 
other hand, our understanding arises 
out of our image of the church as it 
is in the United States, the notion of 
a Permanent Advisory Council and 
all that it stands for, is quite optional, 
more tactical than strategic. If the 
former assumption holds, the Com- 
mittee of Conference has made new 
wine which demands new boitles. If 
the latter one holds, the report only 
suggesis the luxury of new bottles 
for old wine. 

Foreign missionary activity of the 
Episcopal church has demanded, with 
persistent regularity throughout its 
history, new bottles for new wine in 
the form of thorough transformations 
of that activity’s instrumentation. Be- 
ginning in 1820 as a voluntary, pri- 
vate association of a few individuals, 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church became the official organ of 
the church, and coterminous with its 
membership in 1835. After rival so- 
cieties had been formed in the 1850's, 
such as the Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety for the West and the American 
Church Missionary Society, a new 
era was inaugurated by the General 
Convention of 1877 with the forma- 
tion of the Board of Missions. Thus 
the first official era lasted forty-two 
years, ond was brought to an end 
by the new involvement of America 
in the family of nations just after the 
Civil War; a time of rapid social 
change in the world made new wine 
which demanded new bottles. 

The second period of missionary 
activity saw a good deal of tinkering 
with the Board of Missions—the instru- 
ment was repaired, some cogs were 
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replaced, some new accessories add- 
ed—but the basic design lasted until 
the formation of the National Council 
in 1919. The span was again of 
forty-two years. But the world had 
just been “made safe for Democ- 
racy”; America’s star was rising (or 
seemed to be) and the world was 
swiftly changing. In light of that 
change a third era began with the 
National Council taking over all the 
operations of the Board of Missions 
and the Domestic ond Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Since 1919 some al- 
terations have been made in the 
operation of the National Council and 
especially of its Overseas Depart- 
ment. To revert to the prior meta- 
phor, the bottles made in 1919 are 
now filled with the heady, new wine 
of the post-World War II situation. 

It is more disconcerting to the su- 
perstituous than significant to the 
historically minded that the era of 
1919-1961 spans exactly forty-two 
years, as did the periods 1835-1877 
and 1877-1919! What may be signi- 
ficant is that in a world situation 
where changes proceed much more 
swiftly than in the earlier epochs, the 
Episcopal Church has made its re- 
cent bottles last as long as the older 
ones were capable of lasting. 

Thus when the Committee report 
asks for administrative changes of a 
sweeping sort, the first appearance of 
that recommendation is that the pre- 
sent structure of the National Coun- 
cil and its Overseas Department can- 
not possibly be adjusted to the rec- 
ommendations. On second thought 
it seems that the recommendations 
ask not for adjustment, not for tinker- 
ing, but for new bottles for new wine. 

(3) Missionary Education 

The last five topics of the report 
deal with the arduous task of sum- 
moning intelligence, energy and ac- 
tion from the entire church to meet 
the herculean task of understanding 
a new missionary theology, imple- 
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menting a new missionary strategy, . 
and understanding a new missionary 7 
task. Recommendations deal with: 
the education of laity, clergy, pros- - 
pective clergy, lay missionaries, lay- - 
men who travel or work abroad, , 
missionary specialists for short-term | 
assignments, missionary bishops, na- - 
tional clergy — in short, everybody ’ 
who has ony capacity for shoulder- - 
ing the missionary obligation. i 

These recommendations follow ' 
logically and undeniably from the» 
two previous sections provided they ° 
are interpreted boldly despite the : 
ambiguities. If the new understand- - 
ing and the new strategy can be: 
made to grasp the imagination of : 
the whole church, that canbe: 
achieved only by a radical emphasis : 
upon the mission of the church. 
throughout the entire educational | 
work of the church. The recommen- » 
dations are practical in their reliance 
upon existing agencies as well as 
their call for new agencies (such as 
interdenominational centers for train- 
ing missionary clergy ). 

If the earlier, and more substantial, 
portions of the report evoke dissent, 
accommodation to the status quo, and 
conservative qualification, it follows 
that the educational procedures de 
manded for their implementation are 
foolish and unnecessary. But if one 
is convinced by—or apart from—the 
report that engagement in mission to 
the entire world is the first order of 
business for the Episcopal church in 
the United States, then these recom- 
mendations merely describe what 
should have already been under- 
taken. 

The initial assumptions of the. 
Committee are reiterated in the con-| 
clusion of its report: 

“The task laid upon the Episcopal 
Church at this moment by its Lord 
demands “the fearlessness, the ima- 
gination, and the will to give what- 
ever is needed in thought, time and 
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: oer to accomplish God's work.” 

“The Episcopal Church undoubted- 
i, can find all the resources it needs 
in talent, personnel and funds. As 
things now stand, the world is mov- 
ing faster than the Episcopal Church. 
We cannot slow down the world, 
even if we would; but we can and 
must speed up the Church.” 

From those two statements the 


theological problematic again arises, 
the ambiguity again emerges. The 
task is enormous; the Episcopal 
church can meet it. If this church of 
three million can meet it, the task is 
not so very enormous. If the task in- 
deed is enormous, this church can- 
not meet it but can do no more than 
offer herself to it and spend herself 
for it. (End) 


Christianity ... New Nationalisms 
(Continued from p. 27) 


that the day of the foreign missionary 
is past, for there are countless stra- 
tegic posts which are even today go- 
‘ing begging for lack of personnel. 
But drawing the life of the Church in- 
to the complexities of national life is 
one which only nationals themselves 
can do, through their clerical and lay 
leadership alike. This kind of work 
may well be the most significant min- 
istry which the laity can exercise. 
The almost universal lack of in- 
volvement of the mission churches 
officially ond their members individ- 
ually in the nationalistic movements 
in their respective countries suggests 
that there is a long way to go here. 
Some political leaders have grown up 
in mission surroundings but except in 
rare cases have disassociated them- 
selves from the Church in order to 
pursue their work without the stigma 
attached to their former association. 
The emerging local church leader- 
ship on the other hand has been nur- 
tured and guided carefully by the 
foreign missionaries; as a result, they 
are likely to be thoroughly pro-west- 
ern in attitude, both through orienta- 
tion of upbringing and through loy- 
alty to the western-based church 
which bequeathed a status otherwise 
unobtainable. Such leaders are not 
always distinguished in their sym- 
pathy with nationalistic forces which 
threaten the structure of which they 
are part. Especially with the first 
generation of national church leader- 
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ship, the ironical task has occasion- 
ally fallen to the more enlightened 
and dispassionate foreign missionar- 
ies of having to guide their associates 
to a greater realization of their own 
responsibilities in participating in na- 
tional life. Where second- and third- 
generation leadership is established, 
it is a different story. Here one can 
see the increasing ability of the local 
church to speak articulately to the 
nation. 

From a practical point of view, 
some of the potential accomplish- 
ments derivable from increasing na- 
tional self-consciousness can have 
great meaning for the Church, which 
does not always realize either the 
practical or the theological stakes it 
has in independence movements. For 
example, the younger nations, even 
while sometimes underestimating the 
size of the task, will certainly encour- 
age an acceleration in the develop- 
ment of a homogeneous national life, 
simply because most of them are un- 
willing to be as patient with tribal 
and regional loyalties as were the 
colonial powers. The racial and lin- 
guistic hodge-podge incorporated 
within countries like India and the 
African states has always left mission 
efforts fragmented and subject to un- 
predictable internal tensions. Forg- 
ing such heterogeneous elements into 
a nation is a formidable undertaking 
and indeed may not be possible in 
some cases. But if the Church seeks 
a@ genuine development of autono- 


ee 
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mous national ecclesiastical group- 
ings, the unifying efforts of the secu- 
lar governments cannot help but be 
of assistance. The task of working 
toward the development of a truly in- 
digenous church is greatly simplified 
when independent naticnal life per- 
mits political institutions to be freely 
expressive of the people themselves. 
As these nations begin to feel their 
way toward significant national exist- 
ence, a crystallization of many scat- 
tered and disparate elements will take 
place, out of which will eventually 
emerge the distinctive ethos of their 
future national life. It is self-evident 
that the role of the Church in these 
areas in the years ahead may well 
be determined by what it is able to 
accomplish in the formative years 
upon us now. If an orientation of na- 
tional life results which essentially 
excludes Christianity—oand with the 
forces at work against it, this is by 
no means impossible to imagine— 
then the problems of getting started 
again will be overwhelming. If on 
the other hand the Church is recog- 
nized to be sympathetic with national 
aspirations and to have the ability to 
speak relevantly to the nation, its 
voice will not go unheeded. The Gos- 
pel of Christ has no less power now 
than it did in the formative years of 
the western European nation-states. 
But how well mobilized are the 
Christian forces for what lies ahead? 


One wonders. Certainly it is no lon- 
ger possible to think of the leisurely 
preparation of national church leader- 


ship to spearhead the effort, for that | 
kind of time is no longer available. . 


It would be more in order to think in 
terms of crash programs. There is no 


reason why specific training could . 
not be given to certain selected lead- - 
ers, few of whom have had any ex- | 


perience in this kind of activity, in 
order to assist them to clarify their 
own thinking and to strengthen 
through them the Church's voice. 
Certainly more could be done to 


make Churchmen generally aware of © 


the dangers which beset them. But 
even with the most urgent kind of 
program conceivable, it is likely that 
there will be some shrinkage in the 
present extension of Christianity: 
ground will be lost before more will 
be gained. For it is doubtful that the 
maturing of the relatively new na- 
tional leadership in the younger 
churches can be accomplished in 
time to avoid some set-back, as the 
price is being paid for past identifica- 
tion with colonialism. But this con 
be minimized if the full seriousness 
of the problem is recognized and if 
no effort is spared to make up for 
the time already lost. One thing is 
sure: this is no time for “business as 
usual.” Too much of Christianity’s 
future is at stake in the new world 
which has been opened. (End) 


Imperialism, Racialism . . . 
(Continued from p. 33) 


Payments were also made for children 
to be baptized in the last stages of 
illness .. .” (Cp. 188) _In China as 
well as in other parts of Asia, the 
persecution of Christian missionaries 
offered a classic excuse to Western 
nations for covering up political ag- 


gression. “If the ignorant Chinese 
Boxers displayed cruelty in their 
treatment of missionaries ... the be- 
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haviour of the European powers at 
the time of their triumph was marked 
by an equally disgraceful exhibition 
of extreme vindictiveness.” (p. 149) 
No doubt, missionaries were not con- 
sciously working for imperialistic 
ends, but they “were clothed with ex- 
tra-territoriality and given the right 
to appeal to their consuls and min- 
isters in the ‘religious’ interests of 
Chinese Christions,” ond thus mis- 


sions were inevitably “identified in 
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the eyes of the Chinese with aggres- 
sions against their country.” (p. 291). 
‘While some Christians tried to ration- 
‘alize this policy on the grounds that 
“it gave converts a certain assurance 
‘of protection,” Panikkar is of the 
opinion that “the missionaries, like 
other Europeans, felt convinced in 
‘the nineteenth century that their po- 
litical supremacy was permanent, 
‘and they never imagined that China 
‘would regain a position when the 
history of the past might be brought 
‘up against them and their converts.” 
Cp. 292) In fact, Panikkar goes so 
for as to state: “In China the system- 
‘atic undermining of social bonds 
‘through seventy-five years of mis- 
sionary action under the protection 
of imperialist Powers led to the Revo- 
lution of 1948. Anarchical conditions 
in China were expected to be favour- 
able to missionary hopes. Anarchical 
conditions did come about in Chinese 
society, but the beneficiaries were 
others.” (pp. 296-97) Elsewhere in 
Asia, in the author’s judgment, the 
result of Christian missionary work 
in the modern period is not at all 
significant. However, he feels that 
the Christianity of that period served 
as a potent stimulus for the transfor- 
mation and resurgence of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, and Shinto in Asia. 

The decline of the European colon- 
ial powers was accelerated by the 
rise of America ond Soviet Russia. 
Meanwhile, Asion peoples developed 
a new sense of “nationalism,” which 
was hitherto unknown in Asia. This 
new nationalism implies “the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of a national 
personality, of on identification of all 
people within the territory with the 
individuality of the State, of a belief 
in a kind of mystic brotherhood of the 
people that constituted the nation. 
Indian nationalism, for example, em- 
phasized the Indian-ness of their peo- 
ple, of their common bond of history, 
civilization and culture, mystically 
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united to the land of Hinduism.” (p. 
321) Side by side with the political 
and cultural nationalism of each 
Asian nation, Panikkar observes the 
emergence of “Asianism,” a feeling 
of solidarity and a community of 
thought ond feeling among peoples 
of Asia. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that the emerging new Asia will 
be anti-Western. On the contrary, so 
he argues, the legal systems and 
principles of government developed 
in Asia under the impact of the West, 
for example, will be abiding factors 
in the civilization of Asia. The au- 
thor is convinced that the clock can- 
not be turned back and that the 
Asian peoples cannot revert to a 
policy of isolation or pretend ignor- 
ance of the existence of other coun- 
tries. He also feels that the cultural, 
as much as political, importance of 
Asia is being felt increasingly by 
contemporary Westerners. 
Panikkar’s conclusion is optimistic: 
“The past of the Great Asian peoples 
has gradually come to be considered 
as part of the general heritage of 
civilized man, and this may in time 
lead to a breakdown of the nar- 
row Europeanism, which considered 
everything outside the experience of 
the West as of secondary importance. 
These subjects are merely alluded to 
here to indicate that the influence of 
the contacts between Asia ond Eur- 
ope is not wholly one-sided and that 
now, since the political domination 
of Asia is a thing of the past, the re- 
sults of the interpenetration of culture 
may be even more fruitful.” (p. 332) 
The importance of this book is 
many-fold. To many Westerners, 
especially to the church people who 
have thought that the kind, good, and 
dedicated missionaries have saved 
heathens from darkness and that mis- 
sionaries have been loved, respected, 
and appreciated by people in Asia, 
this book may be rather strong medi- 
cine. They have been singing such 
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hymns as “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains /From India’s coral strand 
. They call us to deliver/Their 
land from error’s chain” so long that 
they have no stamina to face the 
cold facts that the Christian mission- 
ary has not been free from political 
involvement. Also, they tend to ig- 
nore the fact that a new world order 
is emerging and that the principles 
and programs of the Christian world 
mission developed in the last cen- 
tury are totally inadequate for today. 
If these people can keep their blood 
pressure down long enough to read 
Panikkar’s book, they should gain 
many new and realistic insights 
about the complex problems con- 
fronting the Christion world mission 
today. 
To many others, who have been 
led to believe that all Asians are de- 


this book will also be a surprise. The 
author, well versed as he is on clas- 
sical religions and philosophies in 
Asia, is a modern intellectual, who 
feels at home with Western thought 
and culture and who often bends 
over backward to stress Asia’‘s debt 
to the Western world. His book, In 
Two Chinas, shows perhaps more } 
clearly than this one his ability to be : 
fair to those with whom he does not 
agree. As the Indion ambassador to 
China both before and after the rise : 
of Mao Tse-tung, he goes out of his ; 
way to point out the merits of the 
present Peking regime. “It has. 
brought forth,” he says, “great en- 
thusiasm and an irresistible desire to 
move forward, but the means em- 
ployed to achieve these very desir- 
able ends are in mony cases of a 
kind which revolts the free mind. 


vout adherents of Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, Confucianism, Shinto, or Islam, 


Compared to the State the individual 
has lost all value and this is the 


“Fortunately . . . certain great cultural movements of this century—the 
several revivals of religion, depth-psychology, the discoveries of surrealism 
and of the most advanced painting, the researches of ethnology, etc. — have 
prepared the ground and, on the whole, have made it easier for us to under- 
stand psychological attitudes which at first sight seem ‘inferior’, or discon- 
certing. It is true that, most of the time, encounters and comparisons with 
non-Western cultures have not made all the ‘strangeness’ of these cultures 
evident. But this is due to the fact that the encounters have been made 
through their more Westernized representatives, or in the mainly external 
spheres of economics or politics. We may say that the Western world has 
not yet, or not generally, met with authentic representatives of the ‘real’ non- 
Western traditions. But this encounter is, in the end, inevitable. Even sup- 
posing that, one day soon, all the traditional societies now beginning to play 
an active part in history must end by becoming radically Westernised—in 
other words, assuming that the non-Western peoples are fated to lose their 
place in History except in so far as they become Westernized—even then 
the encounter and comparison with the authentic traditions of the non-Western 
world could not be avoided. We cannot tell what the cultural ambience of 
these exotic peoples will be like in the future, but only yesterday it was 
radically different from that of the West... One day the West will have to 
know and to understand the existential situations and the cultural universes 
of the non-Western peoples; moreover, the West will come to value them as 
integral with the history of the human spirit and will no longer regard them 
as immature episodes or as aberrations from an exemplary History of man— 
a History conceived, of course, only as that of Western man. 

(Prof. Mircea Eliade) 
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‘strange thing in China which adds a 
‘tinge of sorrow when one appreciates 
and admires what the revolution has 
‘done for China and Asia generally.” 
(In Two Chinas, 1955, p. 179) This 
‘ability to think rationally even in the 
‘midst of the political whirlwind is a 
‘Tare achievement, even though such 
@ determined neutrality may irritate 
partisans. 

_ Panikkar shows a similar “neutral” 
attitude toward religious issues, too. 
It is ironic that the Christian churches 
have not learned how to deal with 
men like Panikkar or how to address 
themselves to Asian intellectuals in 
general. It has been much easier for 
churches to deal with the foes of 
Christianity and apologists of other 
religions. Yet, in the long run the 
churches will be greatly indebted to 
these Asian intellectuals who con- 
sistently fight for the ideals of the 
secular state and religious liberty. 
One great value of the present book 
is that it reveals the thoughts and 
feelings of such an_ intellectual, 
caught between the conflicting de- 
mands of tradition and modernity, of 


A Beginning... 


the East and the West. It is a matter 
of supreme importance for thinking 
Christians in the West to appreciate 
the promises and problems of these 
Asian intellectuals. Parenthetically, 
those who are interested in this sub- 
ject are advised to read Professor 
Edward Shils’ article, "The Culture of 
in Indian Intellectual,” in The Se- 
wanee Review (April and July, 
1959). 

Readers may wonder why one 
writes such a lengthy review article 
for a book which is not directly con- 
cerned with the subject of the Chris- 
tian world mission. To such persons 
one can only say that a reflection 
upon secular history provides a most 
meaningful framework for the real- 
istic understanding of the nature and 
task of the church’s mission. To be 
sure, as Mr. Loisy once stated, “the 
historian does not remove God from 
history; he never encounters him 
there.” But the religious man finds 
him on every page of history — the 
mighty work of God who alone is 
Lord, Judge, and Redeemer of the 
total history of mankind. (End) 


With respect to what has been submitted to us on the subject of 
Foreign Missions, your Committee are of opinion that it is desirable 
to appoint a Board of Reference, to advise upon questions brought 
before it either by Diocesan or Missionary Bishops or by Missionary 
Societies. Your Committee are further of opinion that the details of 


the formation and constitution of such Board ought to be referred to 
the Archbishops of England and Ireland, the Bishop of London, the 


Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, with the 
Bishop superintending the congregations of the same on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and such other Bishops as they may associate with 
themselves, who should communicate with the authorities of the 
various Colonial Churches, and with the existing Missionary Organ- 
izations of the Anglican Communion. 
(Lambeth, 1878) 
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Latin America... 
(Continued from p. 38) 


ness of this need or any readiness to 
accept the gifts that we proffer. My 
impression is that the average Latin 
American, if such a person exists, is 
more likely to be an extremist than a 
“middle-of-the-roader.” He is apt to 
see only the alternatives of absolute 
submission to Rome (the whole bag 
of tricks” as Graham Green calls it) 
or its opposite—an utter agnosticism 
frequently mixed with bitter anti- 
clericalism. Seldom is any religious 
alternative to Rome recognized; but 
if one is, it also is apt to be extreme, 
perhaps bizarre—for example, some 
form of spiritualism or pentecostalism. 
Add to this that all human beings 
tend to prefer oversimplification to 
the more demanding and mature ap- 
proach to religion which Anglicanism 
represents, and it will be clear that 
our way does not have any great and 
wonderful appeal. Add the further 
fact that Latins currently are not at- 
tracted to anything of American or 
British origin, and we can begin to 
have a grasp of our true situation. 
All of this makes it apparent that, 
while we have a great deal to give 
to Latin America, it does not follow 
that it is going to be easy to give. 
Furthermore, it is not likely to prove 
possible to transmit our gifts to any 
significantly large extent through the 
means we would normally choose — 
that is, by making people Episcopal- 
ions. I believe that, so long as we 
confine ourselves to this limited 
means of conveying our treasures, we 
will impart but little. We need to 
look for some other and greater way 
in which to offer Latin America the 
riches of Christ as our Church has 
received and preserved them—a way 
in which they will be more attractive, 
more widely acceptable and ulti- 
mately more effectively digested into 
the personal and social life of Latin 
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American people. 

The history of the abortive attempt 
at religious reform in Mexico, plus a 
look at present conditions in Latin 
America, suggest to me that oppor- 
tunities will arise from time to time » 
which will offer especially to Angli- - 
canism a chance to impart its treas- - 
ures in a grand manner 

—if we are really disposed to give | 
them in the broadest sense of that © 
word and to do so without hyper- 
cautious safeguards and stifling con- 
ditions. 

—if we are truly alert to the oppor- 
tunities when they arise, 

—if we are ready with adequate re- 
sources in the right places, 
—if we are really the Catholic 
Christians we claim to be, to whom 
it is far more important to bring na- 
tions and peoples nearer to Christ 
than to build particular institutions or 
to make converts to our own particu- 

lar cell in the Body of Christ. 

Hindsight is easier than foresight, 
but hindsight can be converted into 
foresight. We need not impute undue 
guilt to our forbears in noting their 
mistakes, but we compound their er- 
rors if we do not learn from them. 
So let us learn from the case of Mexi- 
co: 
In 1865, the Iglesia de Jesus was 
the genuine and significant beginning 
of a religious reform movement in 
Mexico; with proper leadership and 
encouragement, it might ultimately 
have been as significant as the reform 
begun by Martin Luther, might, at the 
very least, have resulted in a power- 
ful, independent Catholic Church in 
Mexico, corresponding to the Church 
of England in that country, embody- 
ing the same balance of traditional 
faith and order with biblical loyalty 
that we ourselves cherish, and num- 
bering millions of adherents. But the 
moment was lost, the opportunity was 
missed, the effort failed. The present 
day remnant of that movement is a 
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tiny, dependent, subdivision of North- 
American Episcopalianism, a mere 
shadow of what it might have been. 
Perhaps it could not have been other- 
wise—but on the other hand, per- 
haps it could—and on that possibility 
I would have us stake everything, 
building our strategy in the hope and 
expectation of other such opportuni- 
ties throughout Latin America. For 
the Iglesia de Jesus was not unique. 
There have been others like it in 
many parts of the world, and there 
are even now ample signs that new 
outbreaks of reform may not be long 
in coming in mony areas of Latin 
American Roman Catholicism. 

_ The remembrance of a lost oppor- 
tunity is not pleasant. However, in 
this case, it may point our way to a 
clearer and better understanding of 
our calling in Latin America. As we 
go about the business of ministering 
to English-speaking Anglicans in 
these countries where Spain's cul- 
tural influence has so long been su- 
preme, as we go about creating small 
national churches of Sponish-speak- 
ing Anglicans with such converts as 
we make, let us be conscious that, 
worthwhile ond legitimate as these 
ee may be, they may not be 
our ultimate objective. They may be 
only our foothold for what will be our 
major opportunity: the chance to in- 
pire, support, and encourage a gen- 
uine reformation of Latin America’s 
de-christianized catholicism. 

I submit that, in addition to the 
fine things we are already doing, we 
should also, even now, be consciously 
and deliberately striving to build 
bridges, make contacts, and create 
channels of communication with in- 
fluential individuals in the Roman 
Catholic Church in all parts of Latin 
America—not with the idea of mak- 
ing them Anglicans, but with the idea 
of encouraging reform in that church 
(This may come with or without 
schism, depending on the reaction of 
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Rome.) 

We should have our resources mus- 
tered and ready, we should be alert 
to opportunities to move in the direc- 
tion of this prime objective of our 
presence in this particular part of 
the world—all of which is a descrip- 
tion of what we are decidedly not 
doing at the present time. By and 
large, we are now working in isola- 
tion, as if we were the only Christian 
Church in the field and the salvation 
of the world depended on us alone. 

Let it be clearly understood that, 
if we should be successful in such a 
strategy we shall have but few peo- 
ple to show for it who call themselves 
“Episcopalians” or “Anglicans.” There 
may be relatively few who are 
even aware that they owe any debt 
to Anglicanism. And yet we shall 
have contributed to the rescue of La- 
tin America from its prevailing, non- 
ethical, magical, semi-paganism, and 
from its secularistic reaction, by hav- 
ing offered them, in acceptable and 
understandable terms, a biblical and 
saving Christian Faith. This great gift 
may have to be given in such an in- 
direct manner that there will be 
few mass conversions, feathers, 
scalps, medals, merit badges to re- 
cord for our credit—just the infinite 
satisfaction of having been able to 
pass on the knowledge of the love of 
God, as seen in the crucified ond 
risen Christ, to some of His children 
who so desperately need it. All this 
is simply to suggest that it may be 
the ultimate “strategy” of Anglican- 
ism in Latin America—as in India, 
Ceylon, and the Philippines—to sac- 
rifice its institutional identity in bring- 
ing to birth something for greater 
than itself. 

In order to be able to do this, we 
must be in a different situation from 
that in which our fathers found them- 
selves in 1865 when the cry for help 
came to them from the reformers in 
Mexico. We must be willing, ready, 
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and able to give the help needed 
instantly. This means for one thing, 
that our minds have to be made up 
in advance on the question of policy. 
There is no time for debate on the 
question of intrusion or interference 
after their cry for help has sounded. 
That must be clearly decided now by 
our Bishops, our National Council, 
and our General Convention. The de- 
cision must be made public as an in- 
vitation and encouragement to po- 
tential elements of reform in Latin 
American Catholicism. It means also 
that we must have our resources 
assembled and ready, that we 
must be constantly alert to the slight- 
est opening in the direction of our 
supreme objective. It means that we 
must be on the scene in every major 
Latin American city—known there in 


“Assionment Overseas” 
& 


by John Rosengrant and others, 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N.Y., 1960, 152 pages, $3.50) 


The shock of the ugly truth in 
the Ugly American is still reverberat- 
ing across the American scene. It 
is found in the hard look that indus- 
try is taking at overseas personnel, 
in the mushrooming program for 
overseasmen at universities and in 
the flood of books and pamphlets 
concerned with life abroad. John 
Rosengront’s Assignment Overseas 
might seem to be just one more varia- 
tion on this theme. It is in part, but 
it also is unique in its attempt to 
show the deeper significance of an 
American's presence overseas when 
he happens to be a Christian. The 
subtitle of the book shows both sides 
of its purpose, “How to be a welcome 
resident and a worthy Christian 
abroad.” 

There is a good deal of general 
material in this book on what it 
means for an American to live in 
another culture. Although there is 
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our best possible representation—with 
bridges of friendship and personal 
contact built and ready to bear their 
precious burden, when the invitation 
shall come from the other side to 
share the Christian heritage we have 
so corefully preserved for this ex- 
press purpose. 

And, let the name-callers have their: 
day—we must have the courage of 
our convictions. The cause of Christ: 
cannot afford the luxury of our! 
timidity of vision and our narrow in-1 
stitution zeal. We must open our! 
minds to what the Holy Spirit of God: 
is trying to accomplish in Latin Amer 
ica and then place ourselves and al’! 
our resources unreservedly at Hi 
disposal—to be used as He shall s 
fit. (End> 


nothing really new in the chapters’ 
devoted to this, they are well worth 
reading because these points cam 
hardly be over emphasized for the! 
culture-bound American traveler. Ir 
“Many Cultures and Our Own Wit! 
ness” anthropologist Eugene Nid 
writes: “It would be a bad mistak 
for us to say that similar events in difi 
ferent parts of the world have simila: 
meanings.” In this well document 
chapter he shows what differ 
meaning the customs and manners o 
different people really have. Geralo 
Mangone writing on the subject o 
“Cultural Empathy” deals effectivel: 
with the quality of inner sensitivity te 
one’s social surroundings. 

Other chapters of value to an 
overseas American deal with Ame 
can foreign policy, economic facto: 
that greatly concern the world co: 
munity, and the United States gove: 
ment's exchange program. A chapt 


‘on the world’s major religions is also 
general interest because sensitivity 
© these is definitely part of cultural 
daptation in another lond. As a 
landbook for those who live abroad 
this book makes specific contribu- 
tions of real value but it is not in 
litself comprehensive enough to be 
‘their sole guide. 

- “A Worthy Christian” 

Here is the new field in which this 
book can be considered a pioneer. 
‘The reader to whom it is addressed 
igoes not merely as an Ambassador 
of his country. As a Christian he is 
also an Ambassador, a witness, a 
missionary. For decades the Church 
has accepted its pastoral responsibil- 
ity for those overseas. But only now 
are the missionary implications of 
their lives being recognized, as they 
are in this book. What dces it mean 
to be a Christian in another land? 
This is the deeper concern of Assign- 
ment Overseas. 

The first attempt to answer this is 
found in the chapter by Elmer Hom- 
righausen on the “Uniqueness of Our 
Christion Faith.” Potentially the key 
chapter to the whole book, this un- 
fortunately is a little pedantic and so 
loses some of its impact. ‘Motives 
for Mission” and "The Mission Coun- 
tries Come of Age” lead to an under- 
standing of the Christian Churches 
found in many countries of the 
world — Churches that have drawn 
their life from the missionary efforts 
of the past. It points to the presence 
of younger Churches around the 
world, and of course, in the context of 
this book such Churches cannot be 
thought of simply as “over there.” 
As the later chapter “Christian Com- 
munities Overseas” shows, these new 
Churches are of immediate concern 
and importance to the overseas Chris- 
tian who lives among them. 

In this chapter attention is given 
to the congregations with whom the 
overseasman might identify himself. 
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For the purpose of simplicity these 
are considered as their Union Church- 
es or National Churches, with a sharp 
distinction being drawn between 
“little America,” built around an Eng- 
lish language church abroad, and the 
indigenous church. The point is 
made: "A person should be fully a 
part of the Church life of the country 
where he is living. It is important 
for him, for his witness and indeed 
for the union church itself.” This sug- 
gestion is underscored several times 
in John Rosengrant’s concluding 
chapter on “Practical Participation in 
Another Culture” but very few of the 
really tough problems involved are 
dealt with. Rosengrant deals with 
one of these handily with words that 
should be heeded by mony timid 
churchmen abroad: "Language may 
be a barrier but not a barricade.” 
However, the dynamics in play when 
a wealthy American family decides 
to be part of the Chinese congrega- 
tion in Taipei merit deeper treatment 
than this book attemps. 

Assignment Overseas is largely a 
collection of the lectures given at the 
United Presbyterian’s 1959 Institute 
on Overseas Churchmanship at 
Stony Point, New York. As the writ- 
ings of sixteen different men they 
hold together loosely around the two 
central themes of the book. The fre- 
quent references to the Presbyterian 
Church might give the unwary reader 
the impression that the only Church 
that is doing anything is the United 
Presbyterian. As far as the specific 
focus of this book is concerned, there 
is no denying that the Presbyterians 
have done valuable pioneering, but 
of course in other areas illustrations 
and writers on them could have been 
drawn as well from other churches. 

Recent thinking on the role of the 
laity in the Church gives depth to this 
whole subject of Christians abroad. 
This book would have been strength- 
ened by a chapter with this primary 
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concern. That which comes closest 
to it now is a section on witnessing 
as Christians at the end of Dr. Nida’s 
chapter on cultural differences. But 
then there is much that still needs to 
be written in this frontier field. John 
Rosengrant is to be congratulated on 


breaking new paths with his Institutes 
on Overseas Churchmanship and for: 
this book which has grown out of 
them. More needs to be written on 
the field and undoubtably will be in 
the future. 

(David B. Reed) 


Ii — Ecce Ancilla Ecclesiae 


Theological Research in a Young Church 
N. Q. King 


The playful Ghanaian likes to point 
out to his American friends that the 
first Mass was celebrated on this 
coast ten years before Columbus set 
out across the Atlantic. For some 
three centuries Christianity cowered 
by the sea side. Brave men, Portu- 
guese, then French then Dutch, Brit- 
ish, Danish and German gave their 
lives, but the coastal curtain was not 
tom aside. No doubt the slave trade 
and the fell diseases were the main 
causes, but at the same time there 
was a failure to jump the communica- 
tion gap between the European who 
happened to be at that time entrusted 
with the Good News and ithe African 


Perhaps what we need much in 
missionary thought at this hour is to 
be saved from the illusion of swper- 
ficial success. Figures about “the 
number of Christians” in a given land 
tell almost nothing about the lasting, 
expanding indigenizing power of faith. 
It is especially good to hear from men 
on the scene who discern the inward 
quality of the mission, with its weak- 
nesses amid perils, and who can also 
suggest concrete ways in which out- 
siders can help, Professor King teach- 
es in the Department of Divinity in 
the University College of Ghana at 
Legon, 


whose pre-literate culture and civil- « 
isation was highly developed but 
wholly other. 

One of the first successful penetra 
tions whose effects are still with us 
was brought about by the S.P.G. 
missionary Thomas Thompson who 
came here after serving in New Jer- 
sey. He sent a Cape Coast boy, 
Philip Quaque, to England and he in 
turn became the first African priest 
of our Church. (As a result of Lam- 
beth 1958 we celebrate his day on 
17th October). After his death his 
pupils continued to read the Bible 
and it was this Bible band which 
called for missionary help. The Wes- 
leyans responded and began a work 
which has had great success. In 1828 
the Basel Mission began an endeav- 
our which was also greatly blessed 
by the end of the century. Further 
east the Bremen Mission followed suit 
in 1847. The Roman Catholics return- 
ed in the 1880's and the Anglican 
effort was renewed at the beginning 
of this century. In the south about a 
fifth of the people have become 
Christians. They range from illiterate 
fishermen to graduate Cabinet Min- 
isters. In the North much of the work 
is at the pioneer stage. Islam is 
increasing in strength, Western ma- 
terialism is breaking in with tremen- 
dous force, material and economic 
development is going on at break- 
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eck speed. It is a day of revolution 
nd opportunity. 

In such a situation it may appear 
diculous to talk of need for research. 
Jhen it is difficult to find enough 
joney for the salaries of the priests 
ot a cent surely can be spared for 
ipperies. It is to be hoped that as 
le argument proceeds it will be 
2en that research is an urgent neces- 
ity. Much has already been done, 
ut a great part remains. 

The impact of Christianity on tra- 
itional African life and religion is 
1e most burning and immediate pro- 
lem. The Church has to take a stand 
ver one or other of its thousand 
sues every day. For instance Christ- 
ms have always to face the gibe 
ie the missionaries destroyed Afri- 
m drumming ond dancing. Those 
aly missionaries who died like 
ies must have been mighty powerful 
» destroy so much in so little a time 
ad they so few! It would be no 
nall help for us to know what actu- 
ly happened and more important 
be advised what ought to be done 
oout African music and liturgy in 
hurch here and now. Again the 
puring of libation has received 
eat publicity especially since the 
lers of the Ga state, in which the 
tional capitol lies, took to pouring 
ation to welcome distinguished 
reign visitors. The Lord Bishop of 
ccra, already well-known for his 
itspoken defence of right, pointed 
tt that Christians could not with 
»od conscience take part in a rite 
hich contradicted their belief in One 
od. It would appear that all that the 
mneral public had grasped was that 
vation is an African form of prayer, 
ey did not all pause to ask “to 
aom is the prayer being offered?” 
rely in such cases it was to the 
ds and ancestors of the Ga state. 
me go on to ask whether libation is 
jitimate if offered to the God and 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
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that one is harder to answer. 

Another burning issue is that of 
the impact of Christian family life on 
the extended African family. The 
ramifications of the situation have 
yet to be fully worked out. We think 
the one man, one woman and their 
children relationship is the Christian 
pattern, but what is the real objection 
to polygamy? What is the reply to 
the gibe that Americans and British 
condemn “concurrent” polygamy but 
practice “subsequent” polygamy. No 
one outside Ghana in this case or in 
the others mentioned can cast the 
first stone. 

Dark and terrible problems face 
the Church leaders where a mistake 
may be fatal to many souls. Thus 
witchcraft belief is said to be wide- 
spread; no one is supposed to die a 
natural death. Should the Church 
leave it to education to kill witch- 
craft as it did in Europe or should it 
now raise a hue and cry? What are 
exact initiation rites for girls and 
should the Church object, or turn a 
blind eye, or more positively sanctify 
the good elements? Will female 
circumcision in the North die out as 
nudity disappears? As syncretistic 
groups develop and seek our recog- 
nition or at least fellowship, do we 
reject them out of hand so that they 
become, as Sundkler puts it, the 
bridges by which the African finds 
his way back to paganism? What 
again of the great African turn-of- 
the-year rites and tribal festivals? 
We who rejoice in Christmas, Easter 
and Harvest Festival would be singu- 
larly lacking in imagination if we 
left such things to the devil. The old 
paganism cannot be dismissed as a 
dying enemy. If it finds its Emperor 
Julion, if some Africanizer uses it, it 
will give the Church no small enter- 
tainment. If it disappears in its public 
manifestations, it will remain as 
superstition and occultism. Is it too 
late to continue the more positive 
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approach? The Logos “lightens every 
man” and these religions have some 
elements which contained a prae- 
paratio evangelicae which found its 
fulfillment in Christ. Terrible features 
of the past such as human sacrifice 
may excuse the pioneers, but not 
ourselves, the diadochoi. 

The issues mentioned so far are 
some of those which hit one in the 
face. There are many more subtle 
ones but it must suffice to mention 
only one. Dr. Kofi Busia who knows 
the Akan culture from inside and is 
a loyal Christian, says the Churches 
have never penetrated and converted 
the world-view of the African. To put 
it in theological jargon, they have 
failed to provide a convincing doc- 
trine of Nature and a Christian cos- 
mogony. The missionaries boldly took 
over the Akan titles for the supreme 
God, and Christianity is often called 
Onyamesom, that is the worship of 
Onyame, the Akan supreme being. 
This means the reign of the spirit- 
ancestors (asamanfo), the lesser 
gods (abosom), and spirits and pow- 
ers and witches can continue as be- 
fore. In the old religion Onyame was 
something of a paramount chief; the 
ordinary person's cause could ultim- 
ately come before him, but there were 
all kinds of powers between having 
their legitimate and functional suzer- 
ainty. The indigenous religions have 
been fairly thoroughly investigated 
and described by the anthropologist 
and sociologist but their encounter 
with Christianity, their interpretation 
and evaluation by the theologian, 
have been comparatively neglected. 

Every army should have its Intelli- 
gence Corps and we badly need 
some-one to find out what is actually 
going on. It was after the cult of 
Tigare had jumped out at us fully 
fledged that the Church made deeper 
inquiries and sent out directives to 
her local representatives. It came as 
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a surprise to mony when it we 
shown that in many so-called Muslin 
parts of the North, the ruling clas. 
was not thoroughly Islamised whil 
the villages and the people wer 
solidly animist. As we complacent: 
sit in Accra with our sham Gothi 
building and robed choirs, the Mus 
lims in the Zongo (strangers quarter: 
are making it a new Kano. Sdle 
companies, political parties, socic 
workers, educationalists have greatl! 
developed the “survey” methoa 
and however much we may despis. 
their galluping ways, their questiox 
naires and representative sample: 
there is no doubt that they can teac 
us much in our situation here. It © 
of course worse than useless for a 
amateur to attempt it. An experien 
expert must at least see a number + 
capable indigenous assistants traine 
before the method can be said 
have been properly introduced. 
It goes without saying that 

classical theological disciplines nee 
their research workers in Africa. Th 
is not to suggest that there can be o 
African theology in the way the Na 
sympathisers produced a Germe 
theology, but the merest glance at 
scientific subject shows the efie 
of the ecology. It is possible to spew 
of an ‘African” outlook in Tertullia 
Cyprion and Augustine which d: 
tinguished them within the catholi 
of the patristic theology. So the ma 
ern Africa may produce a Biblio 
exegesis which will avoid the dange’ 
of wooden fundamentalism but 
not consider the most important que 
tions to be “who exactly wrote ifj 
and “did it actually happen?” Sim 
arly in dogmatic, in philosophid 
theology we can hope for a n 
approach which may rescue us fre 
the bankruptcy court in which a f 
number of European and Ameri 
theologians have landed themsely 
and many of the Churches overse# 


In a land where damp and termites 
destroy paper at tremendous speed, 
it is urgently necessary that we 
‘should make sure records and histor- 
ical remains are being properly cared 
‘for and preserved. The task of listing 
them and making abstracts has hard- 
ly been begun. The oral historical 
witness of old people who knew the 
earlier stages is literally perishing for 
lack of trained man with a tape-re- 
} corder. Great quantities of material 
lie in mission houses, official archives 
| and in privaie hands, unsorted with- 
| out check-listing or collation. In the 
meantime, as Bishop Stephen Neill 
' suggests, a great amount of African 
Church historiography remains in the 
realm of the mythological. The broad 
sweeps have been painted in, the 
humdrum task of producing thous- 
ands ond thousands of small detailed 
and accurate histories remains. 

The archaeologist, the sociologist, 
-the anthropologist, the economist, the 
historian and educationalist have acc- 
umulated a vast amount of tremend- 
ously important material in tropical 
Africa which is of the utmost rele- 
vance to the theologian. The latter 
too, with his distinctive approach, has 
not a little to contribute in these 
fields. 

Another of our great needs is for 
the publication and circulation of re- 
sulis. Some of our scholars think in 
grandiloquent terms, they stake out 
a claim to a project and then nothing 
comes of it. Perhaps it is the climate, 
probably it is sheer pressure from 
other work. The writer knows person- 
ally of three distinct Church Histories 
of Ghana projected by eminent re- 
searchers during this last quinquenn- 
ium which have come to nothing. We 
almost need someone to stand over 
our writers as the printers stood over 
Charles Dickens. But a worse problem 
is finding a publisher once the work 
is written. A well qualified scholar 
carried out a full scale research study 
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on Christianity and the Akan world 
view (the problem posed by Dr. Busia 
omswered in the case of one tribe) 
but it is impossible to publish it; such 
works do not sell well. A really not- 
able piece of research on witchcraft 
had to be hawked about from pub- 
lisher to publisher, and cut aboui. It 
has finally appeared through the gen- 
erous co-operation of a European 
missionary society. Some of ihe mai- 
erial unsuitable for monographs can 
be published in the Ghana Bulletin 
of Theology, but the answer may 
well be to circulate much of it in 
mimeographed form. 

These then are some of the more 
vociferous needs and problems of 
theological research in a young 
Church. Who is going to do the re- 
search? Undoubtedly the Ghanaian 
must make the main contribution, for 
he sees the situation from inside. But 
even if the individual Churches could 
release the men they would hardly be 
able to pay them. It is possible that 
the national Christian Council could 
with the aid of outside funds maintain 
a full time Ghanaian reseacher 
though at the moment men of exper- 
ience and with the proper training 
con hardly be released from other 
duties. It would be over-optimistic to 
suppose that theologically educated 
laity and clergy could in their spare 
time do the work. No one can believe, 
till he sees it, how much is piled on 
to the Africon who is educated, able 
ond willing - by the needs of his 
country, his Church, his family. It 
would seem that this is a sphere where 
the Churches of Europe and America 
can go on giving help in men and 
money to the younger Churches. A 
trained American or European who 
would take his orders from indig- 
enous Church leaders, who would be 
prepared to “live rough” for some 
years but yet had the bounce, initia- 
tive and imagination to see what need- 
ed to be done, would make an im- 
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measurable contribution. Amongst oth- 
er things he would train a handful of 
young Ghanaians in his skills, some 
of them might visit his homeland for 
training and although not all of them 
would be able to carry on full-time, 
he would have begun a movement 
which would leaven the Churches. 
His European or American Church 
in her generosity would be able to 
contribute his salary and expenses 
and perhaps those of his first Ghoana- 
ian fellow-workers without incurring 


the slightest suspicion of spiritual 
colonialism. 

Things are malleable now, but by 
the time that young man’s generation 
has passed, the Churches in Ghana 
will have settled down either to a 
thousand years of uncertainty or to 
a great century. If it be to the latter, | 
we may be certain it will be partly 
because theological research has 
done her task as a handmaid of the 
Church. (End) 


Baptism puts a man in a relationship with God that allows him to 
know that he is forgiven, loved, and accepted. Such a relationship 
is neither merited nor earned. Consequently, it is a part of the work 
of a Christion missionary to live in such a way that those around him 


can experience this forgiveness and love. 


will be brought to Christ. 


In the experience, others 


(Philip H. Whitehead) 
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